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SIGNS OF NEW LIFE 
EDITORIAL 


EXPANDING COOPERATION 


Reports are rarely dubbed light reading. Occasionally a report, 
though made up traditionally, carries a specially significant message. 
Such is the 1934 report of the Rural Church Department of Nan- 
king Theological Seminary about its Shunhwachen Rural Training 
Center. The Seminary is extending the walls of its campus around 
the field. In this rural community the Gospel is being driven into 
évery aspect of life. Christian research into the needs and 
possibilities of the villagers and the best ways to meet and achieve 
them is going on hand in hand with upholding the -Gospel. 
Community-wide evangelism is the keynote. A church the center 
of the whole life of its members and their community is the goal. 
The whole program is a demonstration to aspiring Christian work- |. 
ers of the adventurous and inspiring possibilities of service that 
now challenge them. | 


The point about this particular report that struck us is the 
way cooperation with environmental agencies becomes an essential 
part of such a program as that at Shunhwachen. When we start 
out primarily or exclusively to found a church in a community we 
can, and usually have, largely ignored the community. Of course we 
observe certain social amenities with a view to securing a foothold 
for the work of church building. We also make friends in the 
community because without them there cannot be a church. But 


& 
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people come out of the community into the church. The church is 
like a pearl in an oyster, beautiful but extraneous. To build a 
church thus we may work apart from the community, and almost 
alone, except for those in the church. But when we start out to 
manifest a community-wide evangelism to work alone is impossible! 
To make a church a factor in the whole life of its community neces- 
sitates cooperation with community and official agencies. The group 


at Shunhwachen, for instance, cooperates with thirteen agencies in 


rebuilding the life of this one community. These agencies are 
Christian, community, governmental, institutional, banks, philan- 
thropic and cooperative associations. Thus expansion of cooperation 
means expansion of service. This is the fruit of community-wide 
evangelism. It is necessary not only because the program of the 
Christian group involves such cooperation but because, also, there 
are agencies growing up around the church trying to do some of 
the same things. It is such expanding cooperation that will weld 
Christian service into the life of China and thereby establish the 
church more firmly than by leaving it a pearl in an otherwise 
indifferent or slightly discommoded community. 


MODERN MISSIONARIES FOR THE MODERN ERA. 


The missionary body is ageing. We fear, too, that many of 
the junior missionaries of recent years have old minds. It is 
encouraging to hear, therefore, of a group of prospective mission- 
aries who are young both in years and minds. The Hartford 
Missionary Fellowship, organized late in 1933, is such a group. So 
far has it gone in thinking, planning and influence that in February, 
1935 the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America approved its plans. 


This group of students is moving under the compulsion of a 
common vision. There are nine of them. Since six are women one 
wonders whether this helps to prove the assertion that women are 


apt to be more adventurous than men. They belong to six denomins- 


tions—Presbyterian, Friends, Congregational, Menonnite, Methodist 
and Episcopal. While expecting to come out under their respective 
boards—some have already applied—they want to work as an inter- 
denominational unit in some rural field in China. “We should like,” 
they say, “to be sent out as Christians”. This does not mean a 
separate mission though it does mean a distinct unit. They wish 
to work as a reconstructive unit in a way not foreign to the in- 
digenous community. They propose to live frugally and share in 
the life of those with whom they live. They have engaged in many 
conferences and have already stirred mission administrators deeply. 
They have come to the conclusion that their “work should be an 
intensive one, including specialists in various fields who could together 
minister to every phase of human life—agricultural, economic, phy- 
sical, social, educational, cultural and spiritual”. They would like to 
enter a new field. They have a new vision! While others on the 
field have it also, this is the first time that a group of prospective 
missionaries has challenged the boards td actualize their ideals of 
interdenominational cooperation and unified service. If this scheme 
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works out we shall have a group of boards carrying on a piece of 
reconstructive rural work that belongs to all of them together. 


This vision of cooperative service in an area of life looks | 
towards that new type of service that fits the’ modern world. That 
this group will begin a new piece of work will increase the value 
of their service as an experiment. To say we welcome them is to 
express our feelings mildly. We rejoice to see in them the spirit 
of adventurous Christian service dominant over every sectarian 
relationship and in line with the most advanced ideals of the type 
of service modern missionaries must render. We can assure them 
that their task will not be easy. But we feel that the compulsion 
of their common vision will carry them forward. We wish that 
each mission field might soon have a group like this. Perhaps the 
Hartford Missionary Fellowship may prove a milestone in world- 
wide Christian service similar to the Haystack Meeting. It is 
motivated by a similar warm and adventurous conviction. 


_ INDIGENOUS CHINESE CHRISTIAN THINKING 
We are sometimes embarassed when things for which we have 


‘prayed ardently are received. Such embarassment frequently occurs 
in connection with Christian literature. Much thought and effort 


have gone into the problem of finding and encouraging indigenous 
and original Chinese Christian writers. But generally speaking 
results appear only slowly. We are apt to overlook the fact that 
when original thinking is done it is unlikely to run altogether in 
traditional channels. Because of this oversight embarassment 
appears which is, however, quite uncalled for. Three books have 
recently appeared in Chinese which show that the Chinese Christians 
are beginning to think through Christian ideas in terms of their 
own apperceptive mass. That is a sign of life. It is a creative 
stirring of the Chinese Christian mind. Each book, it happens, 
discloses thinking in the field of the relation of Christian ideas to 
some of those in China’s own religious system. That has happened © 
all down the course of Christian history, of course, in every new 
culture where Christian missionaries have gone. All too seldom do 
we realize how many ideas now zealously espoused as Christian 
have been gathered up as Christianity passed through other cultures 
than the one in which it was born. Such thinking in China is only 
beginning. It is to be expected that if it errs it will be on the side 
of overemphasis on indigenous and long current ideas. Such over- 


_ emphases when they occur will correct themselves in time. 


The Presbyterian Mission Council, using funds left from the 
sale of the Presbyterian Mission Press, offered a prize of $300.00 


‘Silver for the best piece of Chinese Christian literature written in 


1934. The prize, as stated elsewhere, went to Mr. Princeton Hsii, 
a teacher in the Southern Baptist Mission, Shanghai. The title 
was “The Chinese Nation’ Through the Eyes of Jesus”. The same 
writer has produced a smaller book—“The Flavor of Buddhism in 
Christianity”. A book on “Jesus and China’s Philosophers” was 
also presented to a tract society for publication. We hold no brief 
for these books. They are written by those not heretofore known 
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much in connection with literature. The first and last books try to 
think Christianity in terms mainly of Confucianism. Both of these 
met with difficulty in securing a Christian publisher. We under. 
stand that the first one has been on sale in the ordinary bookshops 
on Foochow Road, Shanghai. This is not usual with books written 
by Christians. 


‘We earnestly desire the Chinese to think through Christianity | 


for themselves. We cannot expect to predetermine how that think- 
ing shall be done. “Predetermined creative thinking” is a con- 


tradiction in terms. We may hesitate over some of the emphases — 


and lines of development set forth in such books. But we should 
welcome the thinking in them nevertheless. The writers of these 
books will no doubt welcome criticism. But such criticism should 
avoid any hint of desire to suppress the book concerned. Christian 
publishing societies might well study anew the meaning of Christian 


tolerance in view of this emergence of original Christian writing. 


a another sign that Christianity is really becomng indigenous in 
ina. 


WILL MODERN CHRISTIANITY SURVIVE IN CHINA? 


This is the thirteenth hundredth anniversary of the coming of 
the Nestorians to China. As a matter of fact they came twice, 
the second time in connection with the Mongols. Of the latter 
traces are fairly plentiful; of the former rare. In recent times 
the discovery of crosses and the unearthing of a stone in Hanchovw, 
Szechwan, have brought the Nestorians again into attention. This 
year, also, a missionary has concluded a thesis on the “Doctrines of 
the Nestorians”. They were the earliest Christian missionaries of 


whom we have definite data. 


To recall the Nestorians, however, usually brings to mind the 
fact of their disappearance from a land where they certainly were 
prominent for no inconsiderable time. Christianity has more than 
once passed out of lands where it was planted. It is futile to 
remind ourselves of the various reasons given for the submergence 
of the Nestorians in the life of China. We can only speculate about 
it. The first period may have lasted about three hundred years; 
the second was apparently shorter. Three centuries would appear 
sufficient for the naturalization of even a foreign religion. But in 
this case, at least, it was not! | | 

This anniversary suggests the question:—“Will modern Chris- 


tianity survive in China?” The contrast between the conditions 
confronting the Nestorians and other early Christian missionaries 


into China gives ground for thinking that modern Christianity has - 


a better chance for survival than Nestorianism. Modern China has 
no dominant cult to contest either the message or place of Chris- 
tianity in Chinese life. At the moment religious toleration has a 
more free field than ever before in China’s past. A state religion 
or cult seems unlikely even though interest in and emphasis upon 
Confucianism has undergone revival. Modern Christianity has not 
relied on imperial favor—ever changeable—for the privilege of 
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propagating itself. _ Even the reliance on treaty privileges, which 
marked the beginning of the modern era of missions in China, has 
slipped into the background. Modern Christianity works through 


and relies on the Chinese people. Protestantism, for instance, has 


some ten thousand centers situated close to the lives of the people. 
Histories say considerable about the great men among the Nestorians 
and their commerce with the great politically. Modern Christianity 
must be written up in terms of close relations with and service to 
the common people. Out of the people, too, has come Christian 
leadership in China. Many of these, after becoming Christians, 
wended their way to high position. This process seems to reverse 
what took place in the case of the Nestorians. While still tinged 
with “foreignism” modern Christianity is really becoming Sinaized. 
It is entering into reconstructive movements that are binding it still 
closer to the life of modern China. Furthermore, China to day 
has a modern outlook and ideals that are rooted in peoples outside 
of China. China is becoming part of the world. Christianity in 
interwoven with the new ideas China is absorbing. Thus Christian- 
ity’s relation to China’s emerging larger life is too strong to be 
easily broken. The causes of the fate of Nestorianism do not seem 
to hold today. Taking all these facts together we can only infer 
that modern Christianity in China has a better chance for survival 
than its Nestorian predecessor, even though still younger as regards 


length of stay. : | 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE SELF-SUPPORTERS 


Missionaries and boards have laid frequent and heavy emphasis 
on the urgent necessity of self-support. Recent years have seen an 
accelerated movement in that direction, though the Christian Move- 
ment in China is still far from being financially independent. But 


it has gone sufficiently far for the missionary challenge to self- 


support to change into the challenge of Chinese self-supporters to 
missionaries and their supporters. This return challenge of self- 
supporters in China is hinted at in a statement made to the last 
meeting of the Foreign Missions’ Conference of North America. 
“How far should the home societies allow the indigenous groups to 
go in developing plans and policies which may be contrary to the 
policies of the home church?” The context of this question applies 
specifically to the problem of turning over mission property to 
Christian nationals. But it concerns equally the question of the 
influence of nationals in a Christian enterprise being largely or 
altogether supported by them, or at least by resources rooted in 
their people. This new aspect of self-support calls for attention. 
It involves the application of principles connected with the use of 
funds long and often upheld by western Christians. To two of 


these we wish to call attention. 


The churches in China are making much less progress in self- 
support than Christian institutions. But some progress is being 
made all round. More particularly is progress being made. towards 
a self-support plan for churches. We are ceasing to think in terms 
of individual churches, particularly rural, and looking towards groups 
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of churches bearing their burdens together. At the China National 
Conference of the Continuation Committee Conferences in Asia in 
1913 it was agreed that:—“All the congregations of a given church 
or area, rather than individual congregations, (should) be regarded 
as the unit in forming plans for the promotion of self-support.” It 
was also agreed that these self-support methods were not for the 
purpose of decreasing missionary funds given by western churches. 
Such a decrease has, however, taken place and is now accelerating 
self-support planning. | 


At the last meeting of the National Christian Council this plan 
of group support of church workers was adopted. The outline of 
this self-support grouping plan came out of the Rural Institute held 
in Tunghsien, Hopei, in March 1935. The plan came from the mind 
of those close to the problem. It is realistic! What was vaguely 
envisaged twenty-two years ago has now assumed workable form. 


Here emerges a principle of self-support tenaciously held by western. 


Christians, to the effect that the support of one who serves a church 


must bear a relation to the income of those who are served by him. — 


Mission practice, affected by the standards of the missionaries and 
the fact that educated Chinese usually command a higher stipend 
than their uneducated associates, has set a standard of pay for 
Chinese ministers usually out of accord with this principle. Will a 
group of country churches and Christians in China expect this old 
principle to work in their case as elsewhere? Here is one challenge 


of the new approach to self-support. 


At the present juncture Christian middle schools, colleges, 


universities and hospitals are increasingly dependent on Chinese 
sources of income. Christian hospitals receive something like 
seventy percent of their maintainence from sources in China. Here 
and there government authorities are subsidizing them. They tend, 
also, to move into cooperation with their communities partly to 
increase their efficiency and partly to enlarge their funds. Christian 
educational institutions are likewise receiving a major proportion of 
their running expenses from Chinese supporters and patrons. With 
the last year eleven mission universities received government sub- 
sidies totalling $257,000 silver and about a year ago Nanking 
University received about a quarter of a million from Chinese sources. 
This does not mean the full self-support of these institutions. But 
it does mean increasing influence of Chinese supporters. For many 
years we of the West have emphasized the rights of the donors of 


money to Christian work in China. We still do! That principle | 


is now beginning to operate in China because Chinese donors to 
Christian institutions have now become numerous enough to be self- 
conscious of their gifts and position. Heretofore the problem of 
western funds has been one between the rights of western donors 
and Chinese wishes to disburse their donations. The problem has 
a new face. The rights of Chinese donors now stand side by side 
with those of western donors. We have what we wanted! But 
referring again to the quotation first mentioned we need to ask:— 


“Are we willing for this principle to work in China?” That is a 


new and significant challenge! ce 
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Early Christianity in China 
C. W. ALLAN 


O one knows when Christianity first came to China, but the 
earliest date of which we have what is supposed to be a reli- 
able record in 635. That is just 1300 years ago, and 

| arrangements are being made in certain quarters for a suit- 
able commemoration of the event. There are traditions and indica- © 
tions that China learnt something of Christ before this seventh 
century date, but these are vague and not well substantiated. This 
early date of course puts out of court all suggestions as to the 
Christian faith being a factor in the recent “cultural invasion’’ that 
is such a favourite theme in certain quarters. Such ideas are, 
however, natural because of lack of information. This is probably 
owing to the fact that church historians have largely confined their 
writings to the development of Christianity in Europe, as it was 
linked up with the Roman Empire, and have had little to say about 
its propagation in Asia. 

The mention of early Christianity in China, however, brings to 
the fore the word “Nestorian”, and at once the subject is dismissed 
by some with a shrug of the shoulders, and a suggestion that, of 
course, Nestorian Christianity was not orthodox, its introducers 
were heretics, and therefore it doesn’t count. To some minds it 
may appear that it would have been better if these people had 
never come at all. | | 


Nestorian Christianity is spoken of as though it represented all 
the doctrines and activities of whatever type of church was to be 
found in the East during these early centuries. But Christianity | 
was a power in Asia before Nestorius was ever heard of. It dates 
from the first century, and its earliest records are associated with 
Jesus Christ himself. The city of Edessa in the mountains of North- 
ern Mesopotamia became Christian at a very early date, produced 
earnest and capable missionaries, disseminated Christian truth by 
means of its colleges and schools, and became in real truth “ a city 
set on a hill” giving light and radiance to an extensive territory. 
From its environs sprang the great community later to be known 
as “The Church of the East”. | | 

It is not disputed of course that the Church of the East took on - 
a different coloring, and developed its activities in other ways than 
those of the West, but this was owing to special circumstances and 
conditions. Political considerations and exigencies affected the spread 


of the faith and did much to separate the Church from that in 


Europe. Developing in territory outside the Roman Empire, any 
connection with the West was frowned upon by the authorities, and 
when the attempt was made to realize the spiritual unity of the 


- Catholic Church, severe persecution broke out which drove Christian 


believers farther and farther away into the countries East and 
South of their original home. 

Another cause was linguistic. The Christian faith spread in 
Europe amongst people speaking the Greek and Latin tongues, but 
the Church of the East spoke Aramaic or Syriac, and everyone knows 
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the part that language plays in the development of human life and 
thought. Syriac is to-day the language of Asiatic Christianity. 


But perhaps the chief factor was doctrinal, and it is this that | 


brings the name of Nestorius into prominence. In the 5th century 
the Christian church had become definitely divided on the question of 
the nature of Christ, and its adherents were known either as Mon- 
ophysites or Dyophysites. The Monophysites, however, were in the 
ascendancy and the Byzantine Empire largely accepted this type of 
theology. The Church of the East embraced the alternate system 
and largely associated itself with the name of Nestorius when that 
lively and controversial ‘bishop was condemned at the council of 
Ephesus as a heretic. 


The above are the chief factors in the separation of Eastern 
from Western Christianity, but it was the political conditions which 
were largely responsible for the spread of the Eastern Church in 
countries outside its origin.. Severe persecution drove its adherents 
away into Arabia, India, and Inner Asia where they for a time at 
least found peace and quiet. But it must not be forgotten that 
whatever doctrinal idiosyncrasies they manifested, the members of 
this section of the Christian Church were deeply earnest and evang- 
elical, and have distinguished themselves by their courage and fervour 
as witnesses for Jesus Christ. 

By the beginning of the 7th century these ambassadors of the 
faith had travelled far eastwards and had reached the confines of 
China. Neale in his “History of the Christian Church” says, ‘They 
pitched their tents in the camps of the wandering Tartar, the Lama 
of Tibet trembled at their words, they stood in the rice-fields of the 
Punjab, and taught fishermen by the Sea of Aral, they struggled 
through the vast deserts of Mongolia, the memorable inscription of 
Hsi-an-fu attests their victories in China.” This quotation sums 
up in few words the history of many remarkable achievements of 
these early missionaries, and also indicates wonderful development oi 
church activities, of which we have at the present time only a meagre 


record. The zeal of these men established the Christian faith in 


Samarkand, Bokhara, and similar centres, before the end of the 5th 
century, and not long after, in places like Herat, Merv, and Seistan 
(in modern Afghanistan). Kashgar and Tangut knew them a little 
later, and the Tartar tribes of Karakoram welcomed them into their 
midst probably before they had secured an entrance into the great 
Chinese Empire. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that even China 
received the Gospel story earlier than these dates indicate. In Dr. 
Reichelt’s “Truth and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism” there is re- 
ference to a great Taoist work, the “Shen Hsien Kang Chien,” dis- 
covered by Dr. Reichelt himself in Nanking. This book consents 


of twenty-two volumes and dates from the 39th year of the reign © 


of K’ang Hsi, i.e. A.D. 1701. It gives a summary of the life of 
Christ from his birth to his death and after, including the great 
facts of the crucifixion, resurrection and ascension.* The story is 


*See Chinese Recorder, 1924, page 110. 
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given in connection with an account of an irruption of tribal peoples 
into China during the reign of the Emperor Kuang Wu Ti (A.D. 
25-28). “During the winter time the western tribes rushed in, but 
Ma Yuan (a Chinese general) dispersed them and drove them away. 
People from these western countries give the following account.” 
Then follows the story of Jesus. It would seem as though the author 
wished to imply that Christianity had come into China in those very 
early days. This is improbable, but the account given as it is, 
evidently reproduces a very early Christian tradition. | 


The earliest date for the introduction of Christianity into China 
is 635, the date given on the Nestorian Tablet. This stone, which 
was unearthed in 1625, has been the subject of much controversy. 
Its genuineness has been called in question. Distinguished scholars 
from many lands have translated the inscription and have pronounced 
their judgement upon it. There are still those who doubt its genuine- 
ness, but it may be said to have established its place as a true witness 
- the minds of the majority of those capable of appreciating its 
value. 


This Tablet has so often been described and its inscription inter- 
preted that there is no need here to go into details, but the purport 
of the inscription may be given. It describes the diffusion through- 
out China of the Christian religion, and begins with a recital of | 
Christian beliefs, in which the Creation, the Fall of Man, Incarnation 
and Redemption are prominent. It refers to the Scriptures, the 
Sacrament of Baptism and the Sign of the Cross, and also mentions 
in detail the practices and character of the missionaries who introduc- 
ed the faith. Then comes an historical sketch, relating the arrival 
of Raban (Olopen) from Syria, the issue of the Emperor Tai Tsung’s 
decree sanctioning this religion and authorizing the erection of a 
monastery, and then proceeds to trace the spreading of the religion 
over the extent of the country. It depicts the varying fortunes of 
the new faith, at one time subject to persecution at another accepted 
at Court, refers to opponents and supporters, eulogizes emperors and 
officials and finally concludes with a number of names including that 
of the writer, bringing the date down to the year 781, a record of 


nearly 150 years. | 


From the perfect condition in which the stone was found in 
1625 it is surmised that it was intentionally buried to preserve it 
during some time of persecution. Its discovery has been the means 
of confirming what was but slightly and vaguely known of the ex- 
istence in those early days of Christian churches in the Far East. 


During recent years much attention has been given to this 
subject, and we are indebted to the labours of such scholars as Dr. 
Mingana who have subjected the existing records to a careful 
scrutiny. Much information has been given to us by this savant in 
the volumes of the Bulletin of the John Ryland Library. The exis- 
tence of a strong Christian Church in China during the T’ang Dynasty 
is shown in the fact that China along with India and Samarkand was 
elevated to the rank of a metropolitan see as early as the period 
between 628 and 643. If this were so it implies that China not only 
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had Christians but Christian bishops prior to that date. The records 
show, also, that a metropolitan ‘bishop was ‘appomted sometime 
between 714—728 and the Patriarch Timothy writing about the year 
790 mentions that the then metropolitan of China had recently died. 


Professor Sayce tells us that in 745 an edict was issued by the 
Emperor Hsuen Chang in which it is declared that “the religion of 
the sacred books known as Persian had originally come from Ta 
Tsin, and that, propagated by preaching and tradition it had made 
its way into the Middle Kingdom and had been for a long time 
practised therein.” We learn that the temples had come to be known 
as Persian temples, but as this was inaccurate, it was now decreed 
that the name should be changed to the Ta Tsin temples. 


Dr. Mingana also tells us that in 845 an imperial edict was issued 
ordering the destruction of Buddhist temples and monasteries, and 
the return of foreign monks and nuns, Nestorian (T’chin) and 
Mahommedans (Mufufu) to secular life. It may have been during 
this time of suppression that the Nestorian stone was hidden. 
Whether this really was a time of severe persecution or not we do not 
know, but it would seem as though the edict had not been throughly 
carried out for in the period between 852—858, the Patriarch 
Theodore still refers to the metropolitans of Samarkand, India and 
China. 

The labors of oer ene in this department of church Niches 
show very clearly that towards the end of the 8th century Christian- 
ity occupied an important position in China. This is the period 
when the Nestorian inscription was written. The strange thing about 
it is that no account of this Christian teaching and worship can be 
found in any Chinese record. 


But not only was China the scene of much: Christian activity, 
there are evidences that even Japan had heard the Gospel. During 
the Nara period a Persian visited Japan who was granted an imperial 
audience. Professor Saeki thinks that this person, a physician, was 
also a Nestorian priest of Royal Balkh. It is also said that the 
empress Komyo was led to embrace Christianity through the influence 
of this visitor. 

It would take up too much space to refer to all the records 
and authorities which establish the fact that Nestorian Christianity 
was firmly established and widely spread in North China and Mongolia 
at a later date than that of the of the historical monument. The 
writings of William Rubruk, John de Piano Carpini, John de Monte 
Corvino, Marco Polo and others bear witness to this. We can learn 
from them and numerous other later scholars that by the end of the 
13th century Nestorian Christianity was so widely spread that there 
were no less than twenty-seven metropolitan seats extending over 
the whole of Asia. The great historian Assemani gives this number 


and also mentions that two hundred bishops were connected with 


these centres of Christian light and teaching. 

| It would appear, however, that in China proper the Nestorian 
faith had dwindled away. At any rate the evidences for its con- 
tinuance are very scanty. To say that it disappeared entirely with 
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the T’ang Dynasty is hardly justifiable, but the general impresgion 
left after studying the situation, is that it had ceased to have any 
commanding influence and probably gradually disappeared during 
the Sung Dynasty. 

The question of most interest to missionaries must be why 
it disappeared. Why did it apparently have so little permanent 
influence upon the culture of China? It had entered China almost 
with a flourish of trumpets and had captured the high and mighty 
with its show of learning ayd wisdom. No one can- answer that 
query any more than they can explain why Chinese records are so 
silent about its dissemination. Dr. Latourette has suggested three 
reasons. First, that the large majority of the Christians in the 
empire were foreigners, non-Chinese people who were resident in 
the country either as soldiers, merchants or missionaries. Political 
changes would result in their dispersion and if the native Christians 
were few there would be little chance of the faith surviving. 
Second, Buddhism was strongly entrenched in China and its presence 
along with the older native faiths left little opportunity for the 
propagation of a religion that was imperfectly understood. Third, 
the Nestorian missionaries. were separated from their chief church 
centre by long distances and were therefore deprived of the assist- 
ance and inspiration that they should have had. Moreover, they 
represented the faith of a subject people and in those days of more 
extensive communication with the West of Asia it is probable that 
they were handicapped by this feature. 


One of the chief factors in the decadence of Nestorianism | 
not only in China but in all countries is considered by Dr. John 
Stewart, in his book “A Church on Fire’, to be that of the spirit 
of compromise. Manicheeism, Buddhism, and its Lamaistic form 
prevalent in Thibet were dangerous opponents of Christianity and 
it would seem as though in the struggle for conquest the Nestorian 
church fell from its high ideals, relaxed its missionary effort and 
inan attempt to compromise with these faiths suffered the inevitable 
defeat. Dr. Stewart closes one of his chapters with a few illus- 
trations of that same spirit of compromise which is evidenced in 
China and other mission fields to-day, where Christian workers in 
their zeal for toleration and their desire to liberalize Christianity 
have forgotten. that there “is none other Name under heaven that 
is given among men by which we must be saved” but the name of 


our only Saviour, Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Impressions of China 
SHERWOOD EDDY 


S we flew over Kiangsi and parts of South China, in an airplane 
generously provided by a friend, we passed through sunlight 

and shadow, the light and the dark, which seemed to typify 

" the struggle between the new and the old order, the good 
and the evil in China to-day. When I returned, at the invitation 
of the Chinese leaders on my ninth visit to this land in the last 
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thirty years, I was impressed as never before by many signs of 
hope and encouragement. I saw more new roads built and bus lines 
in operation than I saw even in Russia. There has been a gratifying 
increase in the number of honest, efficient officials that is very 
marked, compared to three years ago. I found a new type of 
governor or provincial chairman in Kiangsi, Hupei, Shantung, Hopei, 
Hunan and Honan—typical of a hundred such instances. The 
Minister of Reconstruction, Mr. C. Y. Chang, in Kaifeng, has turned 
the scandal of the disgraceful failure of the Mining Company there, 
into an honest success and a brilliant achievement, much to the 
credit of General Chiang Kai-shek. . 


The New Life Movement, however inadequate it may seem to 
be, is a sign of promise, especially in what it evidently means to 
General Chiang Kai-shek as new moral life for officials and army 
officers who are urged to serve and uplift the people rather than to 
continue to exploit them. The evidence of reconstruction in Kiangsi 
province so recently reconquered from the Communists, is unmis- 
takable. The work undertaken by the heroic Christian group there 
together with that of the National Economic Council is full of 
promise, though attempts have been made to block, oppose or thwart 
it, both by the old officials jealous for their own prestige, previlege 
and traditional squeeze. 


Space forbids an adequate description of the new developments 
in communications—roads and railways, aeroplane travel, radio and 
telephone systems. On this trip through China I was enabled to 
take, and in some cases forced to take, ten journeys by air. Ina 
city like Nanking the circulation of newspapers has increased 300 
per cent in a single year. I was impressed with the new industrial 
and economic developments and the modern banking, especially in 
rural credit and cooperatives. There is a notable rebuilding of 
ancient cities, which are opening up broad highways of thought as 
well as of transportation amid China’s teeming population. I noted 
promising developments in manufacturing and mining, especially in 
the production and use of China goods. 7 


Probably the most brilliant advance is in rural reconstruction. 
The work of the National Economic Council in Kiangsi and the 
Northwest, wherever it has not been hindered or prevented by the 
old officials, has been exceedingly efficient. The new cooperative 
| rt will be an untold help to the peasants if run on right 

ines. 
| I found an awakening of a new social conscience in the demand 
for social justice for the poor, all too long exploited. ‘The woman's 
movement is most encouraging in the evidence of a new concern for 
women and a new demand, on the part both of both women and 
men, for the education of women and the achievement of a status 
of real equality. | | 

Very hopeful is the advance in popular education, in primary 

and technical education, in normal training in new and efficient 


agricultural schools, in provincial and national libraries for the . 


public. 
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The most promising movement in education that I have seen 
in the whole of China is that of Dr. W. T. Tao, perhaps John Dewey’s 
most brilliant pupil. Instead of the traditional conception of educa- 
tion for the privileged few to enable them to exploit the impoverished 
and ignorant masses, Dr. Tao is making education available for all. 
He conceives of education as life, by life, for life. He educates the 
hand of the brain-worker and the brain of the hand-worker. He has 
opened schools in twenty-seven villages near Shanghai. He makes 
every pupil a “little teacher” to teach not only other children who 

cannot read but every illiterate member of their own homes and 
villages. A week in advance of the monthly moving picture his 
little teachers instruct each village in the story and characters of 
the coming picture. Those who pass an examination in all the 
characters at the gate get in free; the others have to pay. Not 
only is Dr. Tao teaching the inhabitants of twenty-seven villages to 
read but his paper is carrying the message and eee of his 


system to all the provinces in China. 


Such new movements are of imperative importance. If China 
cannot throw off the dead hand of the past, with its conservative 
and often reactionary or petrified customs and traditions, she may 
not be able to save herself in time. Yet every such new movement 
is being fought or opposed today by the officials and beneficiaries 
of the old order. Nevertheless in scores of places and in almost. 
every province I have found the hopeful beginnings of a new order, 
of a new China. 


Some of the darker aspects of the picture I found in North. 
China. The Japanese are flooding this section with poison drugs. I 
went into the Japanese Concession in Tientsin and found them 
offering for sale thousands of opium pipes. I went into Japanese 
drug shops there and myself bought their deadly heroin as I had 
in the Japanese Concession in Moukden three years before, when I 
carried to Dr. Nitobe and Japanese leaders photographs, samples 
of drugs purchased and evidences of the large volume of the drug 
trade that was even then poisoning North China. Dr. Nitobe was 
able to do absolutely nothing to suppress the traffic. 


In Changli, south of the Great Wall, the Chinese magistrate 
who was endeavouring to enforce the law by arresting addicts who 
were buying Japanese drugs, was arrested in his own office by the 
Japanese military, fined $2,500, expelled from office and replaced by 
an official who would not interfere with the drug trade. All addicts 
were released so they could continue to buy the Japanese drugs. 


In Peiping the mayor was making heroic efforts to stamp out 
the rising trade in Japanese drugs. He executed Chinese dealers in 
these drugs, but he could not touch the Japanese and Korean agents 
who carry on their deadly trade under the protection of erp 
toriality. The Japanese in this part of North China bring in 
flood of bootlegged morphine and heroin in military triscke--aale 
cannot be touched by the Chinese—in packages marked “tooth 
powder”, “dry batteries”, etc., etc. This is one of the saddest. 
aspects of life in North China. . | 
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When I went into Shansi and Szechwan, however, I found that 
instead of Japanese drugs, it was Chinese opium that was poisoning 
the people. In Shansi, Marshal Yen Hsi-san had a plan of opium 
suppression which on paper would deliver the province from addic- 
tion in a few years, but which in practice increased the consumption 
of opium for provincial profit. We had no difficulty in going into the 
city of Taiyuan, with its hundred opium shops, and freely purchasing 
the cakes of opium which were being sold to all comers. 


By dar ‘the worst situation, however, which I found in all 
China was in Szechwan. This is the more remarkable in view of 
its unprecedented natural resources. It is not only the richest 
province I saw in China, but the best irrigated province I know of 
in the whole earth. Its well-watered plain has been free alike from 
famine and flood for centuries and the province sustains the largest 
population in China—between fifty and sixty millions—a population 
larger than that of France or Italy, and nearly as great as that of 
Germany. It was the more tragic that this richest province should 
be among the poorest, because the most misgoverned. 


In four respects, I found it by far the worst province I visited: 
. in opium, in militarism, in the despoiling or robbery of the people 
by unjust taxation and oppression and, finally as a result of these 
four evils, in Communism. Its government was not unified but 
weakened by four jealous and divided generals. They betrayed each 
other and allowed the Communists to break through and win victories 
because they left each other unsupported. They warred with each 
other, killing the soldiers of competing generals within and without 
the walls of Chengtu and destroying both the property of the 
merchants and the livelihood of the workers. 


Two of the generals were fairly decent men in their own lives but 
no one alone was strong enough to get rid of unworthy and un- 
scrupulous supporters or to command the loyal following of the 
others. Yet they were so provincial that they would not welcome 
a strong man coming in from outside the province to unify their 
ranks or set their province in order, unless he were from Szechwan. 


In the amount of opium grown, sold and consumed, Szechwan 
led all China in the provinces I visited. I went out on the streets 
of Chengtu and bought opium, sold as freely and publicly as bread. 
I looked behind the dark curtains which mark the opium dens, all 
down the streets of the cities. So widespread is the habit that I 
was informed by the most impartial authorities that from twenty 


to eighty per cent of the people in various districts smoked opium. 


The yellow, leaden faces of many coolies on the streets were proof 
of its prevalence. Many of the officials smoked opium; one of them 
smoked many hours a day and gave his orders from his opium couch. 
Many of the soldiers were addicted to the evil and could only march 
about six miles, when they were compelled to halt for the stimulus 
of the opium pipe. | | 


Militarism was at its worst in Szechwan. Where formerly under 
the Manchus, a few hundred “banner men” maintained law and 
order, now 300,000 troops live upon the people. With so many of 
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their officers smoking opium and often withholding the pay of the 
soldiers, which was from six to fourteen months in arrears, the 


| troops were sometimes left cold and hungry. Such soldiers will 
' not fight Communists. The poor are promised everything by the 


Communists and feel that they could not be worse off than under 
the soldiers. 

Robbery of the poor peasants has hardened into a system in 
Szechwan—robbery by officials, tax-collectors, soldiers, gentry, land- 
owners and money lenders. In some districts the land tax had been 
collected from twenty to sixty years in advance; in others they 
collected the yearly tax every month. Poverty often drove the poor 
to banditry. 

As a natural and necessary result of the above three evils of 
opium, militarism, and robbery of the poor, Communism was assum- 
ing more alarming proportions in Szechwan than elsewhere in China.. 
The Communists held the North Eastern portion of the province 
and were swarming along the southern border, arriving from Kiangsi 


where they have been driven out. 


Had the Communists been wise they would have relieved the 
poor so that the peasants would have turned to them for deliverance 
from oppression by soldiers and officials, but their savage cruelty 
piled great heaps of dead at the entrances to the villages they held. 
They not only killed the rich, the “reactionaries” and all suspected 
of being their enemies, but they killed the aged as well when food 
grew scarce or when they retreated. Their cruelty struck terror 
into the hearts of the people of Szechwan, as it did in other provinces. 


I found greater improvement in Hupeh since I was there three 
years ago than in any other province. Then a large proportion of 
the province was in control of the Communists or bandits and one 
could not leave Hankow to go fifty miles North, South, East or West 
without fear of capture. At that time the Governor was a weak, 
dissipated man and I addressed him and all his officials upon their 
betrayal of their province by squeeze, extortion and dissipation, as 
they were then even stealing the flood relief funds from the mouths 
of the starving refugees. The present Governor, Chang Chun, seems 
to me to have made the most brilliant progress in three years of. 
any governor I found in China. 


The most encouraging facts I have found in all China are the 
experiments in New Life which are to be found in a score of places, 
of which the work of Dr. James Yen in Ting Hsien is a type. His 
work in mass education was the first step in the right direction, but 
the people still had empty stomachs. He was next compelled to 
meet the actual need of the people by undertaking the work of rural 
reconstruction and cooperative societies to unite the farmers, public 
health, etc. This increased the income of the farmers, but did them 
little good for it was soon taken from them by the officials, the gentry, 
the landowners, the money lenders, the tax collectors, etc. Good 
government was the next ,necessity. This protected the people but 
deprived the privileged class of their agelong “right” to live off of 
the poor. As soon as good government was really introduced, 
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seventy-five lawsuits—local, provincial and national—were brought 
against the new regime because the exploiters were deprived of their 
former squeeze or extortion. If the cause of justice for the poor 
is sustained by the national and provincial governments this mode] 
hsien will become a type for good government all over China. If 
it is not, and the people are handed over again to exploitation by 
the privileged classes, then every effort at good government will be 
discouraged. The fight for reform and good government is a fight 
for the very life or death of China. 


Types of Leaders Needed in China 
LIM BOON KENG 


O bring about a great national reform, leaders are essential, 
They must be real patriots and have the full confidence of 


the people. They must understand the national needs. They 
must have expert knowledge in their own particular line of 
activity or profession. They must be men of vision, also. They 


must know the world situation and direct the activities of those 


at home in such a manner as to produce the most profitable results. 
They must be practical and fearless men, ever ready to act and 
take full responsibility for their action. 


The political leader is perhaps the most important requirement 
of China to-day. His most essential qualifications are conscientious- 
ness and uprightness; one who puts his loyalty to truth above every- 
thing else. His sense of duty must be such that he is ready to make 
sacrifices for the good of the people and the country. He must fully 
understand the needs of the community and of the nation. He 
must possess adequate knowledge of the means at the disposal of 
the nation for the realization of its aims. Further, he must be able 
to exert such political influence in the country as to win the support 
of the majority of his followers. His position in all political groups 
must be fairly strong. He must be ready to meet slight or great 
opposition according to the value of his political aims. 3 


He must have a clear conception of those democratic ideals 
which are fully consistent with the Chinese national culture; and 
he must have the courage to give effect to the teaching of the sages 
on‘ education, morals and politics so that “the progress” (H #) 
so much emphasized in the classics may become a reality. He must 
also be prepared, under the present chaotic condition of the political 


world, to suffer much and to make the utmost sacrifices in order that. 


his ideals may be accepted by the majority of the intelligentsia. 


He must be broadminded enough to recognize that, in the inter-. 


ests of freedom and liberty, those who are opposed to him should 
have equal opportunity to give expression to their views. When we 
have true and great political leaders, there will be tolerance for 
political parties to ventilate freely their views so that the people— 
the true Sovereign of a democracy—may understand their needs, and 
how their representatives: should deal with them. Until the voice 


of the people can be heard in some way or other, there is no real 
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democracy. China needs most urgently those political leaders who 
are willing and able to work for the fulfilment of this great 
democratic ideal. 


History clearly indicates that in all new political movements, the 
only safe and sure process of revolutionary reform is the collabora- 
tion of all classes in the nation, under the able guidance of leaders 
who are struggling for the achievement of political reforms. The 
reference in Dr. Sun’s will to “the work of revolution not having yet 
been accomplished” indicates the desire of the founder of the Republic 
that the revolution must aim at the attainment of real progress by 
the people. To this the drafting of the national constitution is the 


first step. 


It is most essential, also, to have capable leaders in the pro- 
motion of commerce in all its branches. Intimately connected with 
trade, are the different branches of industrial manufactures. Those 
at the head of them are either financial exports or capitalists who are 
interested in the employment of capital in the modern machine pro- 
duction of goods. If they have the full confidence of the public, 
they can readily secure the necessary capital when they put forward 
definite. schemes to build the factories and to secure the experts to. 
carry out the manufacturing. An efficient sales’ department is also 
indispensable, if the plan is to be successfully carried out. Some- 
times, the industrial expert submits a detailed scheme for the pro- 
duction of- some new article and forms a joint stock company to 
secure the necessary capital. A great increase of such undertakings 
is urgently needed if business and industries are to be extended. 
Rash speculation is to be particularly avoided. Therefore, good 
commercial leaders are essential. | 


In the present transition period leaders of education are of 
vital importance. If the system or method of education forms the 
basis of culture, and has intimate relation to the development of 
commerce and industry, the necessity of having efficient leaders in 
the educational field is obvious. They are the men who will accom- 
plish reforms and ensure progress. Great changes have taken place 
in the last few decades, and every time prominent educational leaders 
had to come out and champion the cause of reform and overcome 


the opposition of conservatives. 


These leaders must not only be eloquent speakers but they must 
also produce the literature necessary to move the people. As a rule, 
educational leaders must achieve success by gaining the confidence 
of the professional teachers and literary men of the countyr. With 
their support, reforms will sooner or later be adopted, and if necess- 
ary, the aid of the government and legislature can be secured with- 
out difficulty. In China to-day, when so much activity is required 
to meet the educational needs of the whole country, every community 
requires energetic leaders, who will devote themselves to the cause of 
education. Fortunately everywhere there have been good workers 
who have completely revolutionized the educational system, and have 
helped the authorities to provide schools and colleges. Private 
institutions up to university standard have sprung up everywhere. 
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The government has also strenuously endeavoured to carry on 
educational work of all kinds. | 


Some of the professors who have spent years in study abroad 
have also distinguished themselves in creating schools and colleges, 
They have secured public support for their schemes. Without the 
help of these enthusiasts and the philanthropic capitalists, modern 
education in China could not have attained its present position. 


It is to be expected that in such a period of chaos some 
enthusiastic experts will ventilate their peculiar doctrines and 
schemes. As the people are naturally very conservative, most of 
these bizarre schemes have failed or are doomed to come to disaster 
after a time. 


On the whole, a sensible method of slow reform is steadily going 
on. The use of the colloquial is becoming more and more popular, 
and greater attention is being devoted to the study of science. 


Social leaders have always been responsible for the welfare of 
every big community. Without adequate and efficient organization, 
no society can enjoy the full benefits of modern civilization. There- 
fore proper control and direction of social life must be provided. 
There is a lack of social leaders to preserve the conditions that best 
contribute to the happiness of the people. They are the liason officers 
between the authorities and the people. They must defend the 
rights and privileges of the community against all sorts of encroach- 
ments. On the other hand, their’s is the duty of introducing changes 
and reforms in social life. The difficulty of this task is often so 
great that few men care to undertake it. Tradition and custom 
create prejudice. People will tolerate inconveniencs and suffer much 
to preserve national or racial habits and customs. Therefore the 
social leader who aims to accomplish reforms must be prepared for 
martyrdom, and for all manner of self-sacrifice. He must be a 
philosopher, too; otherwise he will not persist in prosecuting his 
thankless job. His reward is usually fierce denunciation and as 
often as not he will have to submit to persecution and acrimonious 


attacks. 


To ensure the development and progress of art and culture, a 


nation must have the leaders, who are often men or women of genius, 
capable of inspiring others with the enthusiasm born in themselves. 
The love of art is instinctive in man but the power to create what 
is most beautiful and attractive is only found in a few. These are, 
therefore, the natural leaders. But to have leaders alone is not 
enough. The public must be capable of making a proper response. 
Otherwise the efforts of the genius will be rejected or neglected. 
A prophet is not without honour save in his own country and among 
his own people! Consequently when there is general decay among 
a people, art and culture also degenerate and the progress ol 


civilization is arrested. 7 
The revival of art is the surest sign of the awakening of a 


nation. For this renaissance, there must be capable leaders, who 
have something to teach the world. Culture is intimately assoc- 
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iated with art; ceremonies and rituals have been closely related to 


both art and culture. 


For China, the New Life Satna is an auspicious token of 
the true renaissance of the national culture, by reason of its insis- 
tence on the restoration of the proprieties of behaviour and the 
commemoration of the birthday of the national sage. The association 
of fine art with the building of temples and churches in all lands 
testifies that from time immemorial the union and progress of a 
nation in a state of health depend largely upon the labors of aesthetic 
leaders. 


In connection with the maintenance of religious sects, there 
is urgent need of good leaders, whose activities will ensure the 
earnest endeavor of the people to live up to the ideal of their respec- 
tive religion. The priests and ministers are the natural leaders, of 


course, but the good laymen also may do much to further the cause © 


of religion. 


In the case of the Chinese cult. of Humanistic Theism or 
Confucianism, the scholars must serve as religious leaders. As the 
study of science and philosophy form the prelude to the proper 
understanding of the religion which is already devoid of all super- 
stitious beliefs, these Confucian leaders must stress faith in the 
Law of Nature and the prevalence of determinism in the monistic 
order of the universe. Recognizing these fundamental forces, the 
Chinese humanists must endeavor to live up to their ideals in con- 
formity with the traditions and rituals so that the appropriate 
conduct may be assured. 


With regard to Buddhism, laymen of both sexes are active in 
building temples and printing tracts for distribution. The activities 
of Christians of all denominations have been prominent during the 
last half century with results that are remarkable. Through the 


agency of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. much useful service to the 


Christian religion has been rendered 


Owing to the irreconcilable conservatism of the Moslems, not 
much propaganda outside their own community could be carried on, 
but within their own circles there have been enthusiastic leaders. . 


There is much room for the development and growth of labor 
organizations along useful and beneficent lines. Great and good 
leaders are urgently needed so that in their endeavour to protect 
the interests of labor, they will not go too far, and try to hasten 


economic revolution by adopting the drastic methods of Bolshevism. 


The plans of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, if honestly carried out by both the 
public and the Government all over the country will prove to be 


the best means of averting the dangers of communism, while at the © 


same time, the evils of uncontrolled capitalistic exploitation of labour, 
may be safely eliminated., 


It is of vital importance to the country that labor should be 
wisely guided and looked after by the Central Government with the 
co-operation of all local and district authorities. Interest in the 
welfare and happiness of workmen and their families should be 
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sincerely and carefully expressed. Special officers should be appointed 
to carry out these duties. With their cooperation, the unions could 
easily manage to appoint educated leaders whose primary object is 
to secure safety to the public and the nation as the ultimate motive 
of all social organizations formed for the amelioration of the life 
of the working classes. If the public, especially the mercantile and 
industrial groups, and the Government were to neglect this obvious 
duty, then there would be danger of all sorts of extremists taking 
advantage of, the opportunity to utilize the potential power of the 
masses in their own interests. Capable and honest labor leaders 
are a sine qua non during this transitional period when China is 
developing her industries. 


Fortunately in regard to science, the “returned” students, who 
have studied abroad, have long ago realized the importance of scien- 
tific investigation and research. Science has been encouraged in all 
schools and universities. Research work has been encouraged and 
there are societies and associations at work, giving good opportunities 
to research workers in almost every field. | 
_ The special professions like law, medicine, architecture and so 
forth, also need leaders who will create organizations, which will 
obtain the support and cooperation of the public to provide the 
means of establishing centres of professional education, as well as 
of facilitating their obtainment of suitable employment or openings 
for the practice of their profession. Lastly in journalism, suitable 
leaders are obviously of great value and importance. | 
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The Ethic of Jesus 
ALICE GREGG. 


é6 IT T may seem, at first glance, as if Reverence for Life were 


something too general and too lifeless to provide the content 
of a living ethic. But thinking has no need to trouble us as 
to whether the expressions sound living enough, so long as 
they hit the mark and have life in them. Anyone who comes under 
the influence of the ethic of Reverence for Life will very soon be 
able to detect, thanks to what that ethic demands from him, what 
fire’ glows in the lifeless expression. The ethic of Reverence for 


Life is the ethic of Love widened into universality. It is the ethic 


of Jesus, now recognized as a necessity of thought.”! . 


Some months ago a group of folk interested in the place of 
Peace Education in the whole scheme of Religious Education were 
holding a discussion. In the group were two Quakers. During the 
discussion one of these spoke of the fundamental belief of the 
Quakers: “There is that of God in every man.” It came with the 
force of something new to one of the group who was not familiar 
with it, and he was moved to speak of the dynamite in that belief. 
With me, who had valued the belief for ten years, there came for 
the first time a doubt. How could the life in man be separated from 


(1) Albert Schweitzer: My Life and Thought, page 270. ce 
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the rest of life? Were the Friends not making. an arbitrary dis- 
tinction in stopping with reverence for personality? Weren’t the 
Buddhists more nearly right in the value they placed on all life? 
And then came the uncomfortable feeling that always follows on 
Jeaving beaten tracks—I was getting lost and, had better return 
quickly to the beaten trail! Nevertheless, in these months that have 
intervened, there has come the growing feeling of something funda- 
mental being wanting in every discussion I’ve heard on Pacifism. 
Was it Pacifism that was being discussed or Passivism? Some people 
emphasize that the F. O. R. point of view is something peculiarly 
the possession of Christians. (Muriel Lester emphasized this. As 
a worker in Bow, Miss Lester was a spiritual experience; as a 
speaker on Peace, she did not satisfy.) One speaker says that while 
he personally has attained to the place where he can take the 
pacifist position, yet he would be glad to see China a strong armed 
| nation. That type of pacifism will not do much to rid the world 
of the curse of armaments. Something was lacking in all these 
points of view, but what? The solution was not with me. 


There is a homely tale in the Gospels of a woman who has lost 
one of her ten pieces of silver, and who, when she finds it, calls her 
neighbors in to rejoice with her. There might equally well. be a 
tale of a woman who finds a spring of water coming through the 
rock, and who calls her neighbors in to share the discovery. 
It is with something of that feeling that a reading of “Albert 
Schweitzer: My Life and Thought” leaves one. 


Another man would have called it “My Life and Work. ~ a 
significant that Schweitzer calls it “My Life and Thought”. The 
man who uses that title is one who says simply: 


“During the last two years of my medical course and the 
périod which I spent in the hospitals as house physician, I found 
time, by means of serious encroachment on my night’s rest, to bring 
to completion a work on the history of scientific research into the 
thought-world of S. Paul,? to revise and enlarge the “Quest of the 
Historical Jesus”? for the second edition, and together with Widort 
to prepare an edition of Bach’s Preludes and Fugues for the organ, 
giving with each piece directions for its rendering.”® 


This paragraph is indicative of the whole character of the man: 
his wide variety of interests, the physical strength that permits | 
him to follow them, and the utter simplicity—as of an old farmer 
who says: “I’m repairing the pasture fences and putting in peas 
this week.” This is the man whose researches into the life of 
Christ and St. Paul have upset many of the ideas of liberal Protest- 
antism; whose work on Bach and on the organ have brought reforms 
in organ-building; who is a famed musician, sought after to give 
concerts throughout Europe— (with his concerts he has wiped out 
debts on his hospital in Equatorial Africa!); who, at the age of 


(2) “Paul and His Interpreters” and “The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle” 
are Dr. Schweitzer’s two books on the thought-world of St. Paul. 


(3) Albert Schweitzer: My Life and Thought, page 141. 
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thirty, under the conviction that any one who has suffered “belongs 
no more to himself alone, but to the ‘Brotherhood of those who bear 
the mark of pain,’ ”’ resigns his position as Principal of the Theologica} 
- College of St. Thomas’s to enter at the wrong end of a long hard 
medical course. This is the man. Listen to his testimony of 
twenty-five years later on the subject of the sacrifices he made in 
order to carry out this determination of being a missionary to the 
neediest people on earth: | | 


“When I first went to Africa, I was prepared to make three 
sacrifices: to abandon the organ, to renounce the academic teaching 
activities, to which I had given my heart, and to lose my financial 
independence, relying for the rest of my life on the help of 
friends. . . .But now there has happened to me, what happened 
to Abraham when he prepared to sacrifice his son. I, like him, was 
spared the sacrifice’’* 


Thereupon follows the simple account of his emerging from 
Africa and finding himself more esteemed as an artist and inter- 
preter of Bach than before; of the many calls to lecture in European 
Universities, which compensated for his having resigned his teaching 
position in his beloved Strassburg University; and of financial 
independence that came to him through organ and pen. 


With this as background, we may now return to the considera- 
tion of the paragraph with which we began this article. 


The full list of Dr. Schweitzer’s books, in addition to those on 
Christianity, music and life as a doctor in Equatorial Africa, con- 
tains also “The Decay and Restoration of Civilization” and “Civiliza- 
tion and Ethics”. Here is where we folk who are concerned with the 
building of a better world need to ponder. The autobiography gives 
a graphic account of how these books were brought into existence. 
Beginning in 1899, as a young man of twenty-four, to ponder on 
the sickness of our civilization, he got so far as the diagnosis. 
Civilization had somehow cut loose from thought. It had lost its 
bearings, and had become merely a will to material progress. In 
the summer of 1915 he found himself pursuing his work in Africa 
with the mental excitement of trying, in every available moment, to 
cut his way through unknown territory in philosophy to a living 
ethic His struggle to find some connection between civilization and 
a world view led him, he found, into unexplored territory in the 
central province of philosophy. In this state, exhausted and dis- 
heartened, he is called to make a journey 160 miles upstream on a 
slow barge in answer to a need for a doctor. 


It is on this trip that the light breaks. The only one of his 
kind on the boat, he describes how he kept covering sheets of paper 
with disconnected sentences in order to keep himself concentrated 
on the problem. (He had not forgotten paper and pencil, although 
he says he had been in too much of a hurry to provide himself with 
food, and the natives kindly permitted him to share their’s!) Finally, 
late in the afternoon, at sunset, just as they are passing through 4 


(4) Albert Schweitzer: My Life and Thought, page 230. af 
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herd of hippopotamuses, he says: “There flashed upon my mind, | 
unforeseen and unsought, the phrase, ‘Reverence for Life’. The iron 
door had yielded: the path through the thicket had become visible. | 
Now I had found my way to the idea in which world- and life- 
affirmation and ethics are contained side by side. Now I knew that 
the world-view of ethical world- and life-affirmation, together with 
its ideals of civilization, is founded in thought.” 


“Unforeseen and unsought”—this may seem strange to the 
reader when he had been seeking for months. The herd of hip- 
popotamuses is the clue here. Even a philosopher who leaves in 
too much of hurry to collect food may forget his philosophizing when 
passing through a herd of hippopotamuses! 15 “Unsought”—at that 
moment, yes. “Unforeseen”—by himself at that moment, again yes.. 
And yet, in the light of the discovery itself, it is most fitting that 
it should have broken through to him at just such an instant. Here 
was Life in the crude. Life that had often endangered his life: 
But—Life! Even at that moment, with memories of breath-taking 
escapes when in only a canoe, it would come to the Superior Man 
that this, too, was Life. 

Sentimental or godlike? Is there any more beautiful picture 
of God in the Old Testament than the picture given in the last verse 
of the Book of Jonah, of a God who would spare the great city of 
Nineveh “wherein are more than six score thousand persons that 


cannot discern between their right hands and their left; and also 


much. cattle.” The tenderness of that last touch is even more than 
that over the simple folk who live the ere. Not until Jesus comes is 
such a picture of God painted; again. “And now, a devoted lover of 
Jesus would have us place this the ethic of Jesus as the foundation- 
stone of all thought about the meaning of civilization. 


. “The great fault of all ethics hitherto has. been that they 
believed themselves to have to deal only with the. relations of man 
toman. In reality, however, the question is what is his attitude to 
the world and all life that comes within his reach. A man is ethical 
only when life, as such, is sacred to him, that of plants and animals 
as that of his ‘fellow-men, and when he devotes himself helpfully to 
all life that is in need of help.’’6 


How the puzzle begins to fall into place as I ponder these words. 
Now I know why I love a gentle Buddhist face; why I feel sure that 
Jesus would. Now I see more clearly the charm of that noble soul, 
Mencius. Here is an ethic that satisfies, because it goes to the 
bottom. It is a belief that will combat skepticism, because it is 
elemental. “Elemental thinking is that which starts from the 
fundamental questions about the meaning of life, and about the 
nature of goodness.’ 
here is no blinking the — facts of the universe. He sees 
clearly the spectacle of one will-to-live living upon another. He 
faces the fact that often in the interests of saving a higher form of 


(5) On the Edge of the Primeval Forest, page 57. 7 
(6) Albert Schweitzer: My Life and Thought, page 188. 
(7) Albert Schweitzer: My Life and Thought, page 260. 
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life a lower must be sacrificed. But it is a sacrifice. Not willingly, 
and not without a feeling of pity, does this great elemental thinker 
destroy even the germs under his microscope. He says: 


“I rejoice over the new remedies for sleeping sickness, which 
enable me to preserve life, whereas I had formerly to watch a painful 
disease. But every time I have under the microscope the germs 
which cause the disease, I cannot but reflect that I have to destroy 
this life in order to save other life.’’8 eee 

No extracts from the pages of this autobiography can give any 
adequate idea of the greatness of this great missionary, whom the 
world rates as one of the seven greatest men alive to-day. The 
writing of these pages springs simply from the feeling of great 


gratitude at the discovery that yet once again a man may be) 


described as “an hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest; as rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” 


What is the Use of Theology? 
FRANCIS G. HEALEY. 


HE visit of Dr. Weigel. and the enquiries which are being 
T made in connection with it, have brought the question of 


theological training to the fore. The whole problem is © 
obscured, however, by the shadow of a certain uneasiness: a 


doubt whether, after all, theology has much value. Sometimes there 
are reasons for this doubt, but perhaps it is more often the half- 
realized effect of rather unhappy personal experience. Those who 
were at Kuliang in the sumer of 19384 may remember some inter- 
esting autobiographical pasages in the lectures of the Rev. Gordon 
Poteat. When men are taught theology by way of memorizing the 
Divine Attributes and trying to comprehend the Incomprehensibles 
(“unscrewing the inscrutable,” as it has been put), then it is no 
wonder that they hesitate to bind the same burdens on innocent 
Chinese shoulders. This paper is written out of a deep conviction 
that such is not sound theological training. It is an attempt to 
re-examine the true value of theology for the Church. Such an 
attempt involves the prior question as to what is the nature of 
theology. With this enquiry we must first deal. 


Before doing so, however, one may commend to all those who 
are interested in these questions a careful study of. the letter to 
Titus. Among other things, it sets forth that with which Christ- 
ian instruction should not concern itself; and what should be the 
spirit of the Christian teacher. For the writer of this letter, “life” 
and “thought” always go together. For instance, in the first verse 
he speaks of “the knowledge of the Truth that goes with a religious 
life.’ When he describes the minister of the gospel, he begins with 
moral qualities, but he goes on to add a sentence which may be 


(8) Albert ‘Schweitzer: My Life and Thought, page 271. 
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taken as the text for all theological tenining. The minister of 
Jesus Christ, the writer says, “must hold by the sure truths of 
doctrine so as to be able to give instruction in sound doctrine and 
refute objections raised by any.” This verse indicates both. the 
nature and the purpose of theology. First, its nature is to exhibit — 
the “sure truths of doctrine’; what they are, and what makes them 
gure. Second, its purpose is ‘two-fold; (a) positively, to equip a 

minister for giving instruction in sound doctrine; (b) negatively, 
to enable a minister to refute objections raised by any, whether in 
his own heart, or among believers, or by those outside the Church. 
It is not part of my present purpose to comment further on this, 
but as a basis for clarifying our conception of theological training, 
the value of these pregnant suggestions is obviously great. 


We have to begin by enquiring what theology properly is. 
Theology of a rudimentary kind is to be found wherever religious 
life becomes self-conscious; and in developed form it is ayaternae 
thought concerning the nature and truth of religion. 


It is characteristic of man, Chinese no less than western, to 


think about himself, what he endures and what he does. With the 


growth of education, in particular, this self-consciousness becomes © 
more and more articulate—a fact which must have been brought 
home with fresh meaning to those who have worked long in China. 
Naturally he turns his attention some time or other to the religious 
side of his experience. Wherever religious persons become conscious 
of their religion we have the beginning of theology. True, we 
know men and women who seem hardly aware of their: religious ex- 
perience, just as we know those in whom self-consciousness in general © 
seems habitually at a minimum. Nevertheless, just as some 


awareness of self is essential to personal development, so some re- 


PE at least, on our religious life is necessary for growth in 
religion. 


In view of so much uncertainty about the nature and value 
of theology, this point may be considered more fully. The temporary 
loss, but abiding gain, involved in self-consciousness is often brought 
home to us. Take tennis, which plays a big part in our recreations. 
Many people play tennis without having had any instruction and play 
moderately well, after long practice. Some of them, it may be. 
because of colleagues who believe in being outspoken, get self-— 
conscious about their game. Perhaps they buy a book on the 
subject, or get lessons. The secrets of “carry through” footwork, 
and the rest are put at their disposal. What happens? At first 
they play far worse than before: thinking of shoulders, they get 
their feet all wrong, or keeping their eye properly on the ball, they 
grip the racquet too loosely. The temptation is strong at this stage 
to point. out how useless is all theory, all science. However, for 
those who persevere, a wonderful advance begins to show itself. Skill 
more and more replaces chance, and confidence is added to skill, 
until such players are in a/different class altogether. 


What is true of games is true of all life. We may recall that 
painful period, leaving scars perhaps that are never entirely effaced, 
when we became acutely conscious of ourselves. The artlessness 
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of life had gone and we had not achieved as yet the art of living. 
Gawkiness replaced former ease and grace. And yet without that 
period we could never reach finer, maturer life. We realise this 
with a shock when we meet someone who has retained even in man- 
hood a juvenile outlook. So it is in the religious life. Those who 
deny all value to theology are like those who, admiring the graces 
of innocent artlessness, would prevent a child from growing up. 


When the religious life becomes self-conscious, we have indeed 
the beginning of theology, but as it develops it must assume the form 
of a more or less systematic statement. By “systematic” is meant 
three things. First, it implies dissatisfaction with a fragmentary 
knowledge of the subject. Instead of being content to know this part 
and that, we want to view the subject as a whole. Second, a sys- 
tematic study means an attempt to get at the “heart” of the matter, 
as we say, or its “foundations”. It means trying to see, amid 
all the contradictions which popular speech and diverse opinions allow 
to stand, what is essential. Third, it implies an attempt to relate 
the subject as a whole to our other knowledge, thereby further 
testing the scope and validity of theology. 


The word “systematic” has got into evil odour. This is unfor- 
tunate, but has perhaps three reasons. First, the unhappy style 
and still more unhappy temper of some systematic theologians. 
Second, the unwillingness of many people to follow any continued 
argument, or indeed to do any serious thinking at all. Third, among 
scholarly people especially, a deep suspicion of anything like a synoptic 
view of things, and a feeling that it is more profitable to deal with 
particular problems. 


We have said enough to indicate the lines along which an 
answer should be made to the question what theology is. Further 
elaboration is not possible here, We must turn to the more im- 
mediate question of the worth for the Christian Church in China 
of theology so conceived. 

As we have seen, the beginnings of theology are inevitable. 
If its germ is in the religious life become aware of itself, we cannot 
while man remains personality, prevent its appearance altogether. 
Not only so, but some people are further conscious of an insistent 
demand of their own nature for that systematic reflection which 
is. theology proper. They simply cannot remain satisfied until they 
understand as well as may be the inner meaning or religion, the 
bearing of some facts of religion on the rest, and the place religion 

_ Joccupies in the general scheme of things. As such men, however, 

are bound to be in the minority we must bring forward further 
considerations before the worth of theology can be recognized by 
the general body of thoughtful people in the Church. ok 

First of all we may consider the relation of theology to actual 
religious experience. Those who dislike systematic theology are apt 
to exalt the claims of experience. It is interesting, therefore, to 
see how important theology is for religious experience. 

Theology is in part an exposition of such experience. It is an 
“utterance”, the fairest and most considered that the authors can 
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attain, of what is “inner.” Words are chosen with the utmost care 
to express what is experienced. This is extremely important. An 
experience that can be uttered, in so far as it can be uttered, is to 
that extent communicable, and may thus influence others. Not only 
so, but an uttered experience is also to that extent so much the more 
valuable to the person himself. We often fail to realize the purport 
of what happens to us until it receives definite expression, either by 
ourselves or by others for us. That expression may be made through 
painting or music, although it is most often done through words. 
The fascination of supreme literature is that it “holds the mirror 
up to nature,” including our own nature. 


Theology, therefore, like poetry and the plastic arts and music, 
gives utterance or “outwardness” to religious experience. It does 
more! It tries to show the meaning of such experience. Thus, it . 
enables us to grasp the significance of particular facts of the religious 
life by setting them in the context of wider experience. For 
instance, I am present at evening worship at the Llama Temple in 
Peking, and amid that rhythmic chanting and tapping, the dim light 
and fragrant smell, feel a peculiar sense of mystery and awe, more 
urgent even than rational disapproval and the observation of obvious 
formality in some of the performers. In the light of fuller knowledge 
about the sense of the holy which theology has taught, one can 
understand the meaning of that experience better than otherwise 
would have been possible. | 


Then again, theology helps us to distinguish between the true and 
the deceptive in our religious experience. This does not mean that 
experience must conform to theology. On the contrary, theology 
always calls for revision in the light of fuller experience. But some 
events do beguile us; at times seeming to mean more than they 
actually do; at times less. To take an extreme case, just as in 
delirium tremens the patient is said to see pink rats and cannot 
understand why other people do not slay the vermin, so some people 
get an apparent objectivity in “visions” which are interpreted as 
physical happenings. That is a comparatively rare case, but one 
that is common is the difficulty associated with judgments of con- 
cience, and “guidance” generally in which the verdicts seem objective 
to the person who receives them, but mistaken to other people. In 
these two cases experience is of less value than the subject imagines. 


But often experience means more than we realize. Thus, faced 


every day by alternatives, apparently more or less unimportant, not 
every one realizes the vital significance of the fact of choice. So 
while not forgetting the truth that experience tests theology, we 
must not overlook the other truth that theology, just because it is 
based on wider life than that of the individual, often provides a 
useful standard for the experiences we ourselves have. 


Further, theology acts as a guide to fuller religious life. To be 
ignorant of what was done in the world before we were born, accord- 
ing to the ancient thinker, is to remain a child. Our own individual 
exploring can only be small, and it is best done on the basis of what 
has already been charted, even if afterwards we have to amend the 
charts: Theology is in the spiritual realm something like an ordnance 
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survey map to the hiker, showing possible paths he might otherwise 
not have known, and pointing out bogs and culs-de-sac. — 

_ We have not exhausted the topic of the relation of theology to 
experience, although enough has already been said to suggest the 
lines along which an answer to our main enquiry is to be found. But 
if we had space it would be possible to tackle the subject from another 
angle: looking more directly from the point of view of the fellow- 
ship of the Church, theology is of the utmost value for several reasons. 
It makes explicit the common basis of association; it shows the 
validity of that basis; it draws out implications for the life of the 
religious community from that basis; it provides the groundwork 
for religious education within the Church, as well as an apologia for 
dealing with those outside. Each one of these clauses could be 
expanded to a chapter. They provide matter for the serious thought 
of every one connected with the Church in China, a Church which 
is perhaps not altogether clear as to its own foundations, is greatly 
concerned with religious education, and is feeling at present the 
insistent claims of evangelism. 


Redeeming the Time 
H. A. WITTENBACK 
iT] N John 15, verse 5, we are presented with one of those paradoxes 


that appear so frequently in the teaching of Jesus. He that 
abideth beareth much fruit. Concentration, the secret of 
expansion! 

I have been oppressed for some time with a sense of the barren- 
ness of so much of our work in China. Our hospitals, our schools, 
how little they seem to show in the way of lives transformed into 
the likeness of Christ! Our pastors, how few of them are men on 
fire for God! Our Christians, how few are fearless in testimony, 
blameless in life! Our fellow-workers, how much we see to criticize 
in them! How many are the little frictions that more our fellow- 
ship—the selfishnesses, the sarcastic, unkind remarks! Ourselves, 
how often we fail the Master. | 


We read of the early Church with its signs and wonders and 


miracles, of astounding progress, of a world turned upside-down, and 
then we look back at our own immediate surroundings. Of course, 
this is not the first century, but is that any real consolation? We 
have nearly two thousand years of thought and knowledge and ex- 
perience behind us. Surely we should be able to meet every attack, 
to dispel every doubt. We should have such an accumulated record 
of victorious living that would render our witness irresistable. 


An honest survey of the situation makes us bow in penitence at 
the feet of Him whom we have failed. “Millions now living will 
never die,” was the war-cry of the Russellites. Rather let us arouse 
ourselves to the fact that millions now living are dead: millions now 
dying will never live, unless God in His boundless mercy and pity 
atone for our sinful negligence. How. are we to meet this situation’ 
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We meet time and time again in committee and talk finance. 
We discuss how to meet the deficit due to decreased grants from the 
West: how to maintain existing work with less money: how to induce 
church members to increase their donations. We run concerts and 
bazaars and sales of work. We have reached the stage where church 
members are almost afraid to admit the pastors and church workers 
to their homes lest they should be coming with a fresh appeal for 
money. Are we any better than Simon who “thought to obtain the 
ift of God with money”? “Thou hast no part nor lot in this matter 
for thy heart is not right before God.” Is that the secret of our 
powerlessness? During our ministry, on how many of those to 
whom we have ministered has the Holy Spirit come in power? Have 
we been instruments of God or merely of the Church? 


These questions have come to me because I have recently “come 
to. myself”. For many years I have been deluded by the man I 
pretended I was and whom others possibly thought’ me to be. ‘Now 
I have met mvself and it has been an unpleasant, but extremely valu- 
able, experience. When Bobby Burns wrote, Pea a 


“Q wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!’ 


he was not aware, apparently, that the power was there for the 
asking—the Spirit of Truth, in whose presence all tiat is false and 
delusive will shrivel and die. Are you willing to submit yourself 
to His inspection? I was not; but, thank God, in the end I did. 
In complete surrender to God, I gained release from fear, from 
myself, from all that has hindered through long years of barren 
service. It is only when you see yourself with the eyes of the 
Spirit, that you understand why men are not being inspired by your 
presence or your words; why you are not bearing fruit. God give 
us all the courage to try. I find that it is those who are most 
insistent on their perfect honesty with God who are most reluctant 
to submit themselves to God’s inspection: who deny the need for 
it. Perfect love, perfect abiding knows no spiritual pride; dust at 
His feet, but of that dust He can create a new being. 


And what is the next step? How am I to atone for the neglect 
of the past? How am I to meet the needs of the present? How 
serve the millions around me? I believe as Jesus did. By doing 
less, not more. By turning frequently from the multitudes to pray: 
the greater the pressure of work, the more the time spent in prayer. 
By concentrating on the few rather than broadcasting to the many, 
God loved the world: Jesus came that all might be saved: yet He 
chose twelve and spent three years with them: three years of service 
in one small district. Then He sent out the twelve whom He had 
trained while He Himself, I believe, remained behind to pray and 
commune with His Father. Later we read of seventy witnesses. 
After the Crucifixion, there were one hundred and twenty. Only 
a hundred and twenty, and He the Son of God! But what men and 
women they were! These hundred and twenty, filled with the Spirit, 
won three thousand in one day. | 
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___ Too much of our work is scattering seed by the road-side: too 
little is in the seed-bed. Our agricultural friends can teach us a 
lesson. They take a few grains of rice and plant and select and tend 
for three, four, five years, and then have a seed that is worth sending 
out to the villagers. The multitudes are starving. How can they 
wait! How can these experts delay! But is not their’s the best 
policy? Will it not be best for us to go apart and spend some time 
facing ourselves in the presence of God and then meeting in the closest 
fellowship with a few others to whom God leads us? Abiding, loving, 
and, as the result, bearing much fruit. | | 


The Army of Jesus 
W. H. DOBSON 


hui” as the name for the church. One enters a “hui” only 
because of the pecuniary benefit to one’s self. That term may 
be suitable for subordinate societies such as ladies’ aid and 
Christian Endeavor; but cannot a more fitting name be found for 
the authority and dignity of the church? I confess to inability to 
invent such a term. It would seem that the idea of “Christ’s Army,” 
or “Christ’s Gospel Army” might be nearer the true idea. . Does not 
the name “hui” convey the idea, to new members of the church, that 
they may sit back and wait for things to come to them? Does the 
present name carry any idea of an offensive against Satan; or an 
aggressive spreading of the Kingdom Of Heaven? Is not a more 
strenuous term necessary to awaken true ideas of the Christian’s 
relation to his Great Captain? | oe | 
Surely Christ’s Kingdom needs aggressive tactics. Nearly every 
nation on earth was thus established. Shall we carry on the offensive 
against Satan with any less vigor than earthly armies use? Should 
not the army of Christ be as efficiently organized and as energetical- 
ly worked as that of an earthly power? In the latter a soldier is 
trained to heed the commands of his superior without considering 
his own personal desires or comfort. Why not the same training 
in the army of Christ? In other words is not the status of the 
Church of Jesus on earth ahout the same as the status of an army 
campaigning in an enemy country? Should not the same prepared- 
ness, watchfulness, energy:and ‘adaptability be displayed? 


If the above is true how shall present conditions in the church 
be explained? We see a candidate brought before the session, he 
is interrogated as to his faith, is baptized and accepted as a member 
of a “hui”. He is solicited for money for church expenses. He 
comes to church on his own initiative; sits in a pew and is enter- 
tained(?) without exertion on his part. Perhaps some one speaks 
to him before he leaves; perhaps the pastor calls on him once oF 
twice soon after he is accepted. His name may be checked on com- 
munion sabbaths. He gradually feels that he is not getting much 
which he can apply in his daily life and his visits to the church 
becomes less and less frequent. Three or four years later he 1s 


OR many years I have feared and regretted the term “chiao — 
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stricken from the roll. Is not the above the sad record of the 
majority of new church members? Is such waste necessary? Is 
there any cure? If such a train of affairs had occurred in a 
national army some one would have been courtmartialled! | 


For many years I have been asking the abave questions of both 
myself and others. Is there a remedy? Is it possible to take the 
organization of an army or an efficient business concern and apply 
such suitably to the army of the Lord on earth? For instance, 
years ago missionaries had no annual physical examination; such 


an examination was delayed until manifestly needed. At my request 


our mission established the first regular, required annual physical 
examination, similar to that of the army and navy. Since then the 
idea has been carried to many missions with undoubted increase in 
efficiency of the missionary and the knowledge of the health of the 
field staff at headquarters. 


When a recruit is accepted for the army after his examination, 
what is first demanded of him? Proper uniform, proper attention 
to the commands of and acknowledgment of his superior officer. 
The recruit is then assigned to his quarters and platoon. He goes 
to the “awkward squad”. Thereafter his personal wishes are 
secondary to those of his commanding officer. The first of the 
newcomer’s time is given to his commanding officer and army duties; 
then, if there is spare time, to his private affairs. This we demand 
of a soldier in a national army; how much more should be demanded 
of the soldier in the army of the Eternal God? With these rough 
contrasts is it possible to visualize a plan for an efficient church 
army? Such a plan without detail follows: 


When the candidate appears before the session and has passed 
his required acknowledgment of faith; he is asked “What are you 
going to do in the army of the Lord?” He will doubtless be at a 
loss for answer. His commanding officer assigns him to his squad. 
The members of the church are divided into groups of ten each, with 
one of the number the “corporal’’. It is the duty of this “corporal” 
to respond quickly to the call of the commanding officer (pastor, 
church manager) and to communicate his requests to each member 
of the squad. These “corporals’”’ assemble at the call of the superior 
officer. Certain duties, localities or other matters for research are 
assigned to each “corporal” and his squad. The work is done and 
reported to the “corporal” as soon as possible. The “corporals” in 
turn meet with the commanding officer and report, and are, in the 
presence of all, commended if the work has been loyally done. These 


matters are part of the duties of the recruit. 


Training in army tactics and coordination with fellow soldiers 
and other branches of the service follows with thoroughness in the — 
national army. A few months in Bible study squad; a similar 
period in spiritual application and prayer; another in preparing for 
recruiting service. When he is able the soldier is given a blank book 
with proper headings and columns to report his operations. He is 
to hold daily prayers in his household, inviting his neighbors. and 
acquaintance; i.e. likely prospects for recruits. The fact of the 
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meeting is recorded in proper column; the topic; the chapter chosen: 
number of persons asking, on their own initiative, intelligent ques. 
tions; objections answered; questions to which the soldier could find 
no answer, all entered in proper columns and spaces. Once a month 
the pastor calls a regular meeting for reports direct from the 
individual member. Here each gives totals and pertinent matter 
recorded in the note book; his work in reviewed and is recognized, 
=" gwen, and the totals added to the grand total of the whole 

y. | | 

Summary: 1. Recruits assigned to:—(a) squad; (b) training: 
(c) recruiting. 2. He is called upon to report before his peers and 
credit given to him. 3. Assignment, required report, and credit or 
acknowledgment. before his peers. 


=0=> 


In Defence of Unlearned Christians 
D. T. HUNTINGTON 


AM an enthusiastic advocate of education and have done con- 
siderable for the increase and improvement of mission schools 

.in China. But don’t we go too far? Is reading an essential 
mark of a Christian? I wonder if there was ever a time in 

the history of the Christian Church when a majority of the members 
could read? I suspect that a large proportion of those to whom 
St. Paul’s epistles came had to be content with listening to them as 
they were read by those who were competent to do so; and I wonder 
how much they got out of them beyond a general idea that Christ 


. 


was the Saviour. | 

It seems to have been left to the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies to discover that reading—like the two sacraments—is generally 
necessary to salvation. I have even heard of places where reading 
—along with total abstinence from wine and tobacco—was made a 
necessary preliminary to baptism. Could there be a more damnable 
heresy? A man may know and love God without being able to 
read. It is all part of an intellectualist attitude towards the faith. 
Knowledge is the thing! The three cardinal virtues are faith, love 
and reading. Yet most missionaries, except those engaged exclusive- 
Iy in educational work, know devout and loving Christians who 
cannot read, and reading Christians who are very short on faith 
and love. | 

Now there is no doubt that reading the Bible and other good 
books is a means of grace; but there are others. The sacraments, — 
especially Holy Communion, were established by Christ as a means 
of communion with God. I know an illiterate woman who is 4 
regular communicant. She says that at the communion she receives 
peace and comfort; but as to the preaching service she does not 
know what it is all about. Yet I think the preaching she hears |s 
fairly simple and of a kind intended for her and her like, but it 1s 
not so simple as the sacrament which Christ ordained. 


Again it seems that people have forgotten that the Holy Spirit 
was sent to guide us and bring us into communion with 
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SCENES IN CHINA’S FAR WEST. 


rit Top:—Caravan; Upper Min River, Szechwan. Middle:—T’o Valley, Tributary 
od. of Upper Min River. Bottom:—Bridge over T’o River, 
| | near Lifan N. W. Szechwan. . 


Photos—A. G. Agnew. 
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OLD AND NEW IN FUKIEN 


Top:—Farmer’s Thatched Cottage, Kuliang Mountain. Middle:—Min River, 
Near Fukien Christian University, Fochow. Bottom:—Air - . gue 
Mail landing on Min River near Foochow. 
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Certainly He may use the Scripture as one means but not the only 
one. There is the way of silence.. We are so accustomed to having 
everything said or read aloud that most Christian people—except 
the Friends—seem to think the time wasted if it is not audibly 
occupied. Quiet meditation would be a good course for us to give 
candidates for baptism. There are other means of grace—the 
service we can render to society, the love we show to our neighbors, 
the intimate affection of the family, the wordless worship of our 
hearts, which bring us near to God and to our fellowmen. 


By all means let us teach the people to read, but still more let 
us use all these other means of grace which have been the treasure 
of the Church through all ages. : 


y 


Religion of the Chinese in Szechwan 
D. C. GRAHAM | 

(Continued from page 369, Chinese Recorder, June 1935) 


Wi | HEN the crops are endangered by drought, there are many 


ways in which people endeavor to secure rain. As a part 
of such ceremonies, letters are sometimes written and 
addressed to a god or to different gods, and burnt, which is - 
the usual way to send a letter to a god. At Hsii Giang, in the 
northern part of Yunnan, on March 23, 1929, letters were sent at 
the same time to twelve different gods. It had not rained at Hsii 
Giang for so long that the crops were dying. The magistrate 
ordered ceremonies to secure rain, to begin March 24. No animals 
or fowls. were killed or eaten, and people did not eat the eggs of 
chickens or ducks. Priests began the ordinary ceremonies to induce 
the gods to send rain. A prominent part of these ceremonies was 
the reading of sacred books, especially that of the dragon god, 
accompanied by bowings and prostrations and the music of drums, 
gongs, and timbrels. On the streets men and boys had a dragon 
parade. In this parade the upper halves of their bodies were naked, | 
and they wore on their heads wreaths made of willow leaves and 
twigs. As they passed along the streets, they threw water on the 
spectators, and the spectators threw water on them. During cere- 
monies of “praying” for rain, not even criminals can be executed, 
back of which is the belief in karma and transmigration. What a 
person is in the next world, whether an insect, an animal, a bird, 
a reptile, a woman, or a man, is determined by his conduct in this 
world. It is wrong to take life, and because an insect, a bird, a 
reptile, or an animal may have been a human being in a past existence, 
it is considered- by some to be nearly as bad to kill one of these 
creatures as to kill a human being. Abstaining from taking life 
is a virtuous act that helps move the gods to send rain, » 


During these ceremonies at Hsu Giang there was a parade in 
which a black dog and a white dog were carried in sedan chairs like 
human beings. The dogs wore hats and spectacles made of paper. 
Beggars dressed like women, and acted as though they were escorting 
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the dogs as brides to whom they were to be married. Each beggar 
carried an umbrella and a basket. When the procession passed by 
everybody laughed loudly, for it was thought that laughing loudly 
at the dogs would help to bring rain. The beggars were paid for 
their services. This method of parading dogs as a means of 
securing rain extends over most of Szechwan, and probably extends 
over much wider area. 


An important means of securing rain is the ceremonial reading 
of sacred books, especially those of the dragon king, who has much 
to do with causing rain. Other deities whose sacred books are often 
read are the water god, Wang E the god of boatmen, and the earth 
god. All people must refrain from killing pigs and eating pork, and 
the “water dragon” must be paraded on the streets. Many abstain 
from drinking liquor, and some kill nothing at all and eat no meat 
and eggs. These customs vary in different places and with different 
families and individuals. 


Firing of guns on lakes or on high mountains is supposed to 
bring rain. When crossing high passes the natives have often 
_ requested the writer not to shoot lest he bring on a deluge of rain. 
During the summer of 1928 he took a trip to Ningyuenfu. It had 
not rained for several weeks. The grass and parts of the crops had 
died, the hills were parched red, the leaves were turning yellow and 
dropping off the trees, and the water in the rice paddies was fast 
drying up threatening the early death of the rice plants and-a famine. 
One day an aborigine hunter and the writer went out on the large 
lake near Ningyuenfu and shot about fifty rounds at the waterfowl 
that were on the lake. On the way back to the city they were 
caught in a heavy shower. On the next day they again hunted on 
the lake, and again returned to the city in a downpour of rain. 
From that time on rain was plentiful, and the rice crops were saved. 
The people all around Ningyuenfu asserted that the writer had 
brought on good fortune by shooting on the lake. This woke up 
the dragon who lives in the lake, who then caused rain. The people 
were therefore glad that the writer had gone to Ningyuenfu. 


_ After the death of a grown person, a Taoist priest, or a Buddhist 
priest, or a Duan Gong of the “Witch Society,” or a Ru T’an official, 
or a relative acting as a priest, assisted by relatives and sometimes 
by other priests, conducts a seven-day ceremony called tsu dao ts’ang 
(4% 2 3%). While the ceremony is supposed to last seven days, it 
actually varies from three to twenty days. There is much reading 
of gacred books, accompanied by the music of timbrels, gongs, and 
small bells. Demons are exorcised, and the soul is enticed into the 
spirit tablet, where it thereafter resides. | : t 


pi: The souls of the dead are supposed to need in hades the same @ ,, 
M things that they do in this world. These things must be provided §}, 
fa for them by their living descendants. This they do by making @,, 
paper images of the things needed and burning them. There are #;, 
a paper houses, furniture, clothing, boxes, weapons, money, and many § 

pie other things. These are transformed by burning into real objects 
_ that can be used by the deceased in hades. The city of Fulin, west 
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of Yachow, is near the mountains, and riding horses are common. 
The people naturally think that the deceased want to ride horses: in 
hades, so paper horses are burnt as part of the funeral ceremonies. 
At Li Duan Ts’ang, on March 27, 1930, the writer saw things burnt 
at an elaborate funeral ceremony. All were made of paper, sup- 
ported by strips of wood where necessary. There was a large 
sedan chair with carrying poles, and two coolies to carry it. There 
was a man mounted on a horse, a maid-servant, a man-servant, a 
cook with cooking utensile, and four soldiers as a bodyguard. 
There were also the usual house, the gold hill and the silver hill, 
silver and gold ingots, paper or spirit money, clothing made of 
paper, and other things. Carriages, automobiles, and opium pipes 
have sometimes been burnt in such ceremonies. _ / 


- One custom that is sometimes observed in the country districts 
around Suifu is to burn bunches of rice straw at the grave at night. 
They are called “fire-flame”: packages. They are burnt so that the 
dead persons will not become cold, but only on the first three nights. 


- On December 4, 1928, the writer witnessed an elaborate funeral 
procession and burial. Mrs. Luei, the oldest living ancestor of the 
powerful Luei family, had died, and the lucky day for her funeral 
had arrived. The oldest male descendant was the most influential 

resident in Suifu. He was very wealthy, an able leader, and the 
head of the Suifu prefecture militia. Because her son was a high 
official, the coffin of Mrs. Luei was painted red. 


First there were ceremonies in the home before the coffin. All 
the friends and relatives wore around their hats. white cloths neatly 
folded into bands. The parade was nearly a half mile long, and 
went through the principal streets of the city to the wharf on the 
Min river. There a crossing was made by means of ferry boats to 
the north side of the river. 


First in the parade were hundreds of cloth and paper banners 
and scrolls. These were gifts from friends of the family, and had 
written on them inscriptions expressing sympathy and respect. 
Next followed nearly a thousand soldiers with rifles. After these 
came about thirty policemen, then several pavilions carried by 
coolies. In ‘the pavilions were stuffed birds, vases, bronzes, etc. 
After the pavilions came the mourners, all walking, and finally the 
coffin. The sons of the deceased, who also walked, were dressed in 
sackcloth, and wore curious white hats made of paper. The chief 
mourner was supported, or rather half carried, by two friends. He 
had in his hands the usual staff with which to support himself. 


When the grave was reached, a great deal of paper money and 
the large paper net which had been hung up in front of the house 
of the Luei family much of the time since Mrs. Luei’s death, were 
burnt in the grave pit, and’ the ashes spread on the bottom of the 
grave. Then the chief mourner bowed in front of the coffin, and 
there were offered to the deceased a pig’s head, some wine (some of 
it was poured out on the ground), some pork, some sea slugs, and 
shark fins or the meat taken from the fins of a shark. | 
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....Now a professor of feng shui took. charge. With his lo p’an 
(#2 &%) he chose the exact spot where the coffin was to be placed. 
Then, placing one red string exactly down the center of the lid, and 
another just above it so the sighting would be easier, he made sure, 
after about an hour’s work, that the coffin was in exactly the right 
direction so the feng shui would be good, for the future happiness 
and prosperity of the Luei family depended upon it. Several men 
assisted the feng shui professor. 


Two jars filled with the ashes of spirit money were placed at 


the foot of the coffin. At the head of the coffin were two other jars 
filled with a fine grade of rice. Before filling in the grave, uncooked 
rice was thrown on the coffin, and incantations or prayers pronounced 
by the feng shui professor. The prayers expressed the fondest 
wishes of the descendants—that they might increase and multiply, 
become rich, honored, and happy, have numerous sons, and that many 
of the sons might become great officials. 


- ‘Rice was thrown as a means of inducing the mountain dragon 
to come to the coffin so that the feng shui might be good. The i shih 
guan (# & #) contained rice for the deceased to eat, so that she 
might not become hungry. On some of the packages of spirit money 
which were burnt, there were written lists of the clothing and 
trinkets and ornaments which were put into the coffin with the 
corpse, written so that the soul of the deceased would be sure to 
know. The ashes in the two vases at the foot of the coffin were 
believed to be spirit money which could actually be used in hades. 


During the journey from the home to the burying-ground a 


live rooster rode on top of the coffin to keep away demons. It is 


eustomary for wealthy people to give the rooster to the feng shui 
professor, but poorer people sometimes eat it themselves. | 


When the pig’s head, the wine, and the other food were offered 
to the deceased, the descendants kowtowed, bowing their heads three 
times to the ground, and fire-crackers were set off, partly to drive 
away demons and partly because it gave a respectable appearance 
to the ceremonies. , 


On the third day after the burial the descendants, and a Taoist 
priest generally, go to the grave and burn, with spirit money, a deed 
and other documents as a ceremony of purchasing the grave site 
from the local gods and reporting it to the rulers in hades. The 
Taoists urges the dead person not to be angry because he or she 
has died, and not to become a demon. Sometimes the sacred books 
of the local earth god are read. The food offered to the dead in 
burial ceremonies varies with different families: 


Festivals on the birthdays of the gods 


At Suifu, on the ninth of the first lunar month, there is 2 
festival on the birthday of the god Ts’ong Huang. The writer has 
witnessed this festival several times; and taken pictures. The main 
worship was in a temple on the nearby mountain Tsen U Shan. 
There was a constant stream of people going and .coming to the 
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temple to worship the god. By the roadsides were many beggars 
seeking alms, a few gambling stands, and some which were selling 
candies and cookies and other kinds of food. Most of the people 
worshipped every deity by the way, both in the shrines and in the 
temples. Incense and spirit money were burnt, and candles were 
lighted. When worshipping, some first did obeisance while standing, 
bowing their heads and making upward and downward motions with 
their folded hands; then kneeling on a mat or on the ground they 
kowtowed or knocked their heads against the ground two or three 
times, and finally in a standing position again did obeisance with 
their folded hands. The regular way was to bow three times stand- 
ing, making appropriate motions with their folded hands, then, 
kneeling, kowtow three times, and finally, standing again, bow three 
times with folded hands. A few varied the number of bows and 
kowtows from one to four times. 


On August 2, 1930, at the town of Li T’o, west of Yachow, 
the writer witnessed a T’u Chu Huei (- jl @), or a festival on 
the birthday of the god of earth, or the Lord of Earth. There was 
a procession along the city streets, which were literally packed with 
sightseers and worshippers. Along the way there were many | 
offerings of pork and beans, and much lighting of candles and — 
‘incense and burning of spirit money. Many who participated in 
the parade had their faces painted with odd streaks of gold, and 
black and white paint, and wore caps on which mottoes were written. 
People of both sexes and of all ages marched in the parade; some 
of them carrying small sticks of decorated wood. It is believed that 
this festival causes the crops to prosper, heals diseases, and wards 
off calamities. | | 


In the parade were two pavilions in which were hats, shoes, 
candles, and many dresses and gowns. Then came a large, red- 
faced god, with a fan in his hand, carried in a pavilion or large sedan 
chair on the shoulders of coolies. Three bombs, or short guns, were 
occasionally set off to announce the coming of the god, and a band 
played typical Chinese music. Following the god were scores of 
common people, each carrying a wooden placard. As the god passed 
by, he was loudly hailed by the spectators, some of whom carried in 
their arms infants whom they wished the god to bless and protect. 
Following those who carried the placards were musicians with gongs, 


1 timbrels, and horns. Next came Ch’uan Chu, the Lord of Szechwan, 


who was dressed in yellow silk embroidered garments. In the 
center of his forehead he had a third eye which enabled him to see 
good and evil, and such invisible creatures as demons. As Ch’uan 
Chu passed along, people bowed their heads to the ground in reverent 
worship. After the god came a squad of soldiers to preserve order. 


In the parade there were people who were strikingly dressed; 


‘some had their faces painted. They participated in the procession 


in performance of vows. When they were sick, or were faced by” 
some dreaded calamity, they prayed to the god for relief, and pro- 
mised that if they were helped they would participate in this way 
in the procession on the birthday of the god. The number of people 
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who thus take part in the procession each year seems to the common 
people to prove the efficacy of the god. 


A witness of this procession could see clearly that the people 
were emotionally thrilled and deeply impressed; that emotions of 
reverence, awe, and wonder were aroused; and that unconsciously 
the people received a vivid impression of the greatness ofthe gods, 
and were made more loyal to them, the priests, and the religion. The 
technique used is admirable for making such impressions on the 
minds of the simple people, and is evidently the result of centuries 
of experience. 


At Li Chuang (2 #£), a large town near Suifu, on August 30, 
1924, the writer witnessed the Dong Huang festival, on the birthday 
of Dong Huang, a god of hades. First in the great procession, 
which moved along slowly and with dignity, came two very large 
silk banners, after which were nearly fifty smaller banners. Each 
banner was carried by one man or boy. Then followed several large 
characters written on colored paper, after which came a large yellow 
dragon carried by several coolies. Next were two individuals with 
human bodies, one with a black cow’s head and one with a horse’s 
head, representing lictors in hades. Then came large umbrellas or 
canopies, then a large idol covered with gilt, having three eyes, two 
in their usual sockets and one in the center of his forehead. Next 
came Wen Shu (30 %), a god of learning, then two other gods, and 
finally a t’u di (+ Hh) or a local god of earth. Then followed in 
succession musicians beating gongs and symbols, five large floats 
containing vases and pots full of blooming flowers, several sedan 
chairs in which were actors dressed for the coming theatricals, three 
floats each of which carried an entire family, several coolies in 
attractive costumes carrying lanterns (some of the lanterns were 
in the shape of Chinese characters and made of paper; two were 
paper fish), a large, many-colored dragon carried by several men, a 
blue dragon, two lanterns, several large characters, men beating 
gongs and drums, a red dragon, a float in which were two well- 
dressed boys, more men beating gongs and drums, three boys dressed 
as actors, a fat man dressed as U Er E (% = 9%) whose big stomach 
was exposed like that of the god as seen in the temples, two floats 
filled with actors, an actor riding a dragon, an actor riding the image 
of a tiger, an actor dressed like the god of thunder, five sedan chairs 
in each of which was a man dressed as a god (they had gilt on their 
faces and held in their hands ancient implements of warfare), an 
image of the Taoist god Lin Guan, two large imitation candles made 
of wood, three large wooden incense sticks, two sets containing 
twenty-eight each of ancient implements of war such as spears and 
battleaxes, four riderless horses whose saddles were decorated with 
silk, the fire god, four concubines and then the wife of Dong Huang 
(each was in a sedan chair), about twenty of the religious leaders 
of the society which was responsible for this festival, several men 
dressed as actresses riding in floats, a very large umbrella, and 
finally, as a climax of the great procession, Dong Huang himself, in 
a wooden canopy painted red, and which was beautifully carved and 
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had gilt decorations. Behind Dong Huang was a man setting off 
strings of firecrackers, and behind him Buddhist and Taoist priests 
dressed in their ‘most elaborate caqstumes. After the procession 
there were theatricals. The theatricals continued throughout the 
afternoon and into the evening. After dark there were fireworks. 


This festival is typical of numerous similar festivals on the 
birthdays of the gods, in that it combines the social and the religious, 
entertainment and worship. The temple was. well decorated, and 
the procession, the theatricals, and the feast gave needed amusement 
and relief from humdrum tasks. There was a feast in the temple 
at which were eight hundred guests, the patrons of the temple, and 
throughout the entire day there were opportunities of meeting and 


| chatting with friends. Practically every family in the town burnt 


paper money and lighted candles and incense. Many worshipped 


| the gods in the Dong Huang temple, 


Ceremonies to secure sons 


- One of the chief desires of the Chinese is to have sons born 
into the family. The social status of a Chinese woman rises con- 
siderably when she has given birth to a son. Sons are desired 
because they are economically more useful than daughters, and 
because they alone can perform the ancestral ceremonies. Descent 
is reckoned through the males, and sons are necessary to continue 
the existence of the family. When a woman is married she becomes 
primarily a member of the family of her husband, and to a con- 
siderable extent loses membership in the family of her parents. At 
a marriage ceremony the writer heard a father say to his daughter, 
with much emotion, “Henceforth my family is not your family. 
Your husband’s family is your family. Be a good wife, and be 
filial to your husband’s parents.” fe 


. 


There are many methods and ceremonies to secure sons, varying 


in complexity from simple acts to annual festivals. There is a 
sleeping Buddha near the white pagoda at Suifu. A woman who 
steals some of his clothing will give birth to a son, after which the 
ae is returned to the god. Other methods have been described 
elsewhere. 


_ February 6, 1928, was the fifteenth day of the first month of 
the Chinese lunar year. Early in the evening there was a great 
procession to the home of one of the military officials of Suifu. He 
had no sons, so on the night of the fourteenth and the fifteenth, two 
nights in succession, his friends, just after dark, carried in an 
elaborate procession a ch’i lin or kirin to the home of the official. 
There was also a small boy in the procession, who was carried into 
the house and laid on a bed where he stayed awhile and pretended 
to cry. The friends also stole some lanterns off other. houses in 
the city and hung them on the outside of the official’s house. These 
practices are said to be general throughout the province. The kirin 
ls a mythical animal with one horn in the middle of the forehead, 
and is supposed to appear at the time of the birth of a great man. 
One is said to have appeared when Confucius was born. 
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At Suifu there is a new temple on one of the nearby hills called 
the huei shien miao ( {lj §j), or the “meet immortal’ temple. It 
was evidently built in the year 1926, and its origin is explained as 
follows:—Some men went for a walk on this hill, and one of them 
said, “Let us see if there are any immortals here.” They saw a 
beggar lying on the ground. It had been raining, and of course the 
ground was damp. The beggar got up and went away, and it was 
noticed that where he had been lying the ground was dry. This 
was interpreted as evidence that the beggar was an immortal. The 
temple was therefore erected on the spot and called the “meet 


immortal” temple. It has several gods and goddesses who help 


women secure the birth of sons. Every year, during the first lunar 
month, there is a festival in the temple, the object of which is to 
help women give birth to boys. People who wish sons carry to 


the temple hen’s eggs painted red as gifts to the gods. Other people 


who also wish sons steal the eggs, either while the worshipper is 
on the way to the temple or after the eggs have been given to a god. 
If a woman eats one of these stolen eggs a son will be born to her 
during the year. Then on the following annual festival she or a 
relative will take some red eggs as presents to the gods and goddesses 
in the “Meet Immortal” Temple. The number of eggs given varies 
from two or three to a thousand, according to the ability of the 
family in which the son was born. These eggs: in turn are stolen, 
and are eaten by other women who desire sons. 
(To be continued) 


—o= 


In Remembrance 
STELLA RELYEA 


; ™ORD has been received of the sudden death of Miss Stella 
\' / Relyea on May 7th, 1935, while on furlough in the United 


States. Although near the retiring age she was planning 
to return to the field. She had been busy during this, as 
in previous furloughs,. winning friends for her work. 


Miss Relyea was specially qualified as a missionary. In addi- 
tion to her regular education she had special courses in the normal 
school, in nurses’ training and in Bible study. Her success in both 
evangelistic and educational work was marked. She gave-valuable 
aid in working out the plans and policies of the Pickford Memorial 
Hospital in Kinhwa, Chekiang, and always took an active part in 
the program of the East China Baptist Mission. 

Miss Relyea was appointed by the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. She came to East China in 1897 and gave 
continuous service in Kinhwa for thirty-eight years. Her out- 
standing achievement is the Cheng Mei Girls’ School. This school 
was opened in 1902. In those days there were few girls’ schools 
and at first there were many difficulties to encounter which required 
patience and courage. Through the years she not only trained 
large numbers of girls but also won the confidence, respect and love 
of the people in Kinhwa. | 
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Our Book Table 


Tu RECORDS OF THE LIFE oF JESUS (in Chinese—Union Mandarin Version), by 
Henry Burton Sharman, Ph.D. Association Press, Shanghai. $3.00. Foreign 
binding and paper. 

“The purpose of this book is to present the records of the life of Jesus 
in that form which will make most fully available the contributions of the 
several sources, both individual and collective, to an understanding of the actual 


career of Jesus.” 


So often the individual gospel gives a saying or incident in such a way 
as to give a different interpretation from what, on study, appears to be the 
more original record, an interpretation often inconsistent with the rest of 
Jesus’ teaching. For instance, if one were studying Matthew only, from the 
statement, “It shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in that 
which is to come,” one would conclude that Jesus believed in the Jewish 
eschatological conceptions. Whereas, on comparison, this proves to be Matthew’s 
interpretation of the saying in his source document, “He is guilty of an eternal 
sin. 


On one occasion J esus makes the remark, humorous, perhaps, “Let the - 


children first be filled.” And this becomes to Matthew an indication that Jesus 
was limiting his mission: “I was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.” In another place, it is evident that by removing a sentence from 
its context and making a slight change in the wording, Matthew makes Jesus 
uphold the “jots and tittles of the law”; whereas according to Luke’s rendering 
of the same source document, he apparently was deprecating the terrible hold 
that the law with all its details had over people! 


On examination of one place of the material thus displayed, we are faced 
with the necessity of making a choice between two source documents as to 
which Jesus was more likely to have said: “Verily the Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many;” 
or, “For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat or he that serveth is not he 
that sitteth at meat? but I am in the midst of you as he that serveth.” And 


at another place we are struck with the difference between two records on a 


very important point: Jesus’ forecast of events at Jerusalem. And the question 
arises: Did Jesus forecast his resurrection, or did he say, “Let these words 
- — your ears: for the Son of man shall be delivered up into the hands 
or men | 


Another example of how this comparative study helps us to come to an 
understanding of Jesus is in regard to the parable of the talents. On ex- 
amination it appears that there are five different accounts of this parable— 
three of them so garbled that their interpretations lead to the attributing to 
Jesus of ideas quite inconsistent with his teaching elsewhere. 


Perhaps the most striking of all places in the book is where the evidence 
can be seen, right before our eyes, of the gradual change from such a simple 
saying of Jesus as, “Whosoever shall deny me before men-shall be denied before 
God” to the elaborate, highly apocalyptical statement, “The Son of man shall 
come in the glory of his Father with his angels; and then shall he render unto. 
every man according to his deeds.” 


_ The more one uses this book the more one comes to appreciate the many 
distinctive features about its arrangement and devices which make its use in 
any study of the records about Jesus so extremely interesting and valuable. 
Dr. Sharman had given the same meticulous care to the preparation of the 
Chinese as he did to the English, and all the uniqueness of the original has 
been preserved in the Chinese version. 


The records of Matthew, Mark and Luke are printed in parallel columns 
and all related material from all parts of the records is shown together. The 
use of three sizes of type and different methods of placing the material shows 
whether it is in the order of its gospel or drawn from some other place in the 
gospel, and whether it is closely or more distantly related. The record of 
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John is given in the second part of the book with detailed cross-references {o 
the record of Matthew-Mark-Luke. 


For one who has used the original English book extensively, and has been 
thrilled by the discoveries it has helped to make possible in the understanding 
of the mind and experience of Jesus, the appearance of this book in Chinese 
is hailed with enthusiasm and delight. L. E. Willmott — | 


CuHina’s Story, William Elliot Griffis and Arthur Walworth, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Gold $2.50. 322 pp. 


The co-authors of this short but complete story of China write from personal 
and sympathetic standpoints, one having inherited his interest from his grand- 
father who was one of the first merchant navigators in the romantic days of 
the clipper ships to Canton and having, himself, spent four years as a pioncer 
educator in China where he studied her culture first hand and thru the works 
of western Sinologues, the other having had four years of contact with China 
in the interior at Yale-in-China and having made a careful study of the 
period since the Revolution of 1911. : 


“China’s Story,” first published in 1911, admirably fulfills the purpose of 
the author, to “help Asian and American people to understand each other 
better.” It has been brot up to date by the addition of three chapters giving 
concisely the history of the Republic, its foreign relations and the trends in 
the new ways of life in China. It is one of the best books dealing with this 
subject and any one interested in China will find it well worth while. The 
story is fully and acurately told and covers the complete sweep from the early 
days to the present time. 3 


In the early part of the book, the author has let the Chinese speak for 


themselves thru their myths, folklore, art, literature and annals. These show 
that the Chinese have probably invented and originated more than any people 
with whose history we are acquainted. China’s civilization is her own, not the 
revised and corrected editions of former civilizations. The very age of that 
civilization, reaching back to pre-historic times thousands of years ago, 
explains why the average Chinese was not, until recently, interested or curious 
to know about other men and countries. 3 2 


Primitive China, the evolution and development thru the feudal age, the 
rise and fall of dynasties, the impact of outside nations and the changes 
wrought by them, finally bringing about the decay of the monarchy, all fall 
into place in this interesting tale. 

The chapter on international relations is particularly interesting, dis- 
cussing, as it does, the changes in policy of China’s immediate neighbors and 
the temporary weakening at this critical time of America’s traditional policy 
by the giving of a free hand to Japan in Korea and the signing of the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement. The Soviet Government has shown an understanding of 
China, which for a time gave them a hold upon the nation greater than that 
of any other power, by adopting a policy of magnanimity and of boring from 
within while other nations continued their policy of forceful penetration. Japan 
also committed herself definitely in 1932 to a policy of playing a lone hand 
along the land route to China in place of continuing the open door game 
which she had shared with the owers since the world war. China’s policy of 
playing one nation against another and of passive resistance has also beet 
adapted to the present exigencies and she has made important gains in returned 
concessions, tarriff autonomy, and a more conciliatory attitude on the part of 
the powers toward extrality. oe 


The illustrations, tho few, are of wide interest, depicting native life, 
geographical scenes and historic and religious monuments. The index and 
chronological outline add greatly to the volume as a book of reference but oné 
eannot but regret the omission of a map of China which in a book of this kind 
is invaluable. 
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Those -in. China. or at home, desiring to become acquainted with China 
or possess a book which they may consult on different subjects concerning her, 
will find “China’s Story” full, accurate and easy to read. : | 


CHANGING ASIA, Egon Erwin Kisch, English Version by Rita Reil, New York, 
Adfred A. Knopf, 1935, 267 pp., 19 full page illustrations, G.$3.00. 

In the casting up of accounts for and against the Russian Soviets this 
book’ should have an important place. It is a fascinating story of Soviet 
triumph told by a well-known German journalist. In spite of its widely 
embracing title, it relates the story of communist transformation in a relatively 
small part of the U.S.S.R., in what was formerly known as Russian Turkestan, 
now the Soviet Republics of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. . 


It is slowly dawning on world consciousness that whatever of communist 
ways we do not like, that way of life is providing some very significant read- 
justments in the world’s political, social, and economic organization. In this 
volume the opening chapter, “Through the Wings of a Propeller,” takes us 
on a flying journey over the “Five Year Plan” as accomplished along the 
air route from Moscow to Tashkent. The balance of the volume is devoted 
to a brilliant journalistic account of what is actually happening among the 
descendants of Ghengiz Khan and of Tamerlane. 


The communistic triumph, portrayed in “Changing Asia,” is not one of 
arms, but of ideas. It is wrought out in a human fabric made up of what 
the world has called the “backward” peoples who are thought unfit for self- 
rule. We read that “all members of the Soviet (in that Republic), all officials, 
are Tajiks; only the technical, medical, and agronomic specialists, as well as 
a few organizers of the Party, are at present Russians; but the change to 
Tajiks is already under way.” Under Soviet leadership these peasants are 


| demonstrating their ability to govern themselves, to establish a new social . 


order, and remake economic life, based on irrigation, on railways, on airlines, 
on machinery, on improved rice, cotton and silk. There is probably another 
side to the picture, but this much of it seems to be well authenticated. 


We read that “centuries have been skipped. Without passing through 
capitalism, without having learned to know exploitation through machinery, 
straight from the yoke of medizval feudalism, the land enters upon the era 
of constructive socialism, from individual to collective enterprise.” In con- 
sequence, “the Uzbeks and Tajiks, who were once beasts: of burden, are now 
mechanics; they no longer work eighteen hours, but eight; are not paid eighty 
kopeks, but at least five times as much per day’s wage. They attend elementary 
courses, some of them the Normal School, in order to become engineers.” 


Every reader of the Chinese Recorder has an opinion about communism. 
He should: therefore read this volume. He should ponder over that “Two- 
colour Print of Tashkent,” with its contrast of old greys and of new reds. 
He will be thrilled as the story is repeated in the fascinating cities of Samarkand 
and Bokhara, in the newly rising capital of Stalinabad, and in the rural 
sections of this hitherto inaccessible region. It is a fascinating account of the 
constructive tasks of which communism is capable. It sets the destructive 
communism of China in very bad light by comparison. Paul G. Hayes. | 


MoDERN TRENDS IN WorRLD RELIGIONS. Edited by A. Eustace Haydon Uniwersity 
of Chicago Press. $2.50G. pgs 2565. | 


This symposium includes addresses upon six religions, namely, Hinduism, 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Judaism, Islam and Christianity given under the 
auspices of the Haskell Foundation in the summer of 1938. Four main topics 
are discussed from the standpoints of these various faiths or philosophies. 
1. World-Religions and Modern Scientific Thinking. 2. World-Religions and 
Modern Social-Economic Problems. 3. World-Religions and Intercultural Con- 
tacts. 4, The Task of Modern Religion. Since each of these topics is considered 
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from the standpoint of each of the six religions in twenty-four speeches and the 
speakers for none of the religions are the same throughout, the treatment is 
popular rather than profound. Dr. Hu Shih who spoke three times on 
Confucianism declared that he was not a Confucianist, but his lectures as usual 
are interesting. Islam is not represented by a Moslem but by Prof. Sprengling 
of the University of Chicago and Prof. Henry Allen of Lafayette College. Prof. 
Hideo Kishimoto who spoke once is the only representative of Buddhism; the 
other addresses were given by Prof. James B. Pratt of Williams College and 


Dr. Y. Y. Tsu of St. John’s University. 


The editor of the Indian Social Reformer, Mr. K. Natarajan spoke three 
times on Hinduism, Prof. S. L. Joshi now of Dartmouth College speaking once, 
Christianity is represented by Dr. Edward Scribner Ames, Prof. Alva W. 
Taylor, Dr. W. E. Hocking and Bishop F. J. McConnell. Mr. Natarajan asserts 
that Hinduism holds to the principle of the sancity of all religions, that no 
religion is superior to another, and agrees with Dr. Ames who, in his chapter 
on “Christianity and Modern Scientific Thinking”, says that “the scientific view 
of religion already justifies the common character of the various faiths, as 
springing from the same deep impulses of human nature but flowing in different 
cultures.” But the representatives of both Hinduism and Judaism assume the 
essentially racial or national character of their religions and do not contemplate 
that those who were not born Jews or Hindus will participate in these faiths. 
If this be true, how can religion become a synthesizing and unifying force in 
the life of mankind? 


A new spirit of tolerance and sympathy toward the followers of other 
religions than our own is long overdue, and the gathering together of representa- 
tives at a round table like this is a way to sympathy and understanding. But 
will a religion which is a kind of neutral mixture of the less vigorous (is lacking 
strong conviction )elements of the various religions really meet the needs of 
the modern world? Dr. Hu Shih says that “Confucianism is not a religion in 
the western sense, never proposed to be a religion of the theistic type, never 
a religion of the missionary type. It never poses to believe in its own in- 
fallibility. It never had the courage to go out to preach its gospel to the non- 
believers.” But certainly Christianity, if it were to cease to be missionary, 
would cease to be the religion of the New Testament. Dr. Hocking, in his 
chapter well says: “You cannot begin to use the word ‘religion’ in the plural 
without the suggestion to your own mind that religions are different simply 
because human beings are different, that religions fit the minds and the habits 
of the people who profess them, the differences being ‘relative’ to those 
peculiarities, that none of them is absolutely valid and that all of them have 
some relative good in them. And when you begin to take that attitude. the 
attitude of universal relativity, you find that something serious has subtly 
happened to your religious convictions. Perhaps they begin to lag and fail, 
and you wake up some day with the question—Have I any religion at all? It 
is alright for a person to think of the relativity of every religion but his own. 
‘When he begins to think of his own religion as relative then he has ceased to 
believe it.” The problem seems to be, how to be tolerant without surrendering 
conviction, and how to be loyal to our faith without being bigoted. G.P. 


PROGRESS IN CHURCH UNION AND ITS RELATIONS TO THE METHODIST CHURCHES. 


This twelve-page pamphlet was prepared by the Commission on Church 
_ Union as appointed by the 1934 session of the Eastern Asia Central Conference. 
It is recognized as a “Commission on Church Union (which) represents the 
growing conviction of Methodists that cooperation should lead to comity agree 
ments, to federation, and even to organic union.” In brief compass a review 
of movements towards this end is given with special- attention to their relation 
to and effect upon Methodists. Even the brevity of this outline does not obscur? 
the fact that interest in organic church union is growing everywhere. Thé 
Commission expresses the belief that “if...... Methodists move toward church 


union (they) should do so by three seperate steps:—(1) the union of our church 
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with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; (2) the union of all Methodist 
bodies in China; (3) the union of the resulting Methodist Church with other 
Christian bodies in a more inclusive union. ‘ 


Some fundamental questions raised at the end might well be considered by 
other bodies as well as Methodists:—(1) Do we agree} that the considerations 
favoring church union are vastly more important than the difficulties? (2) Is it 
true that if we Methodists cannot unite with other Methodists, we probably 
cannot unite with any other Christians? (3) Is it true that we are now in 
essential fellowship with many other communions, and that this fellowship can 
be best conserved and made effective by organic union with them? (4) Is it 
true that our divisions are a major cause of weakness, and that only a united 
church could bring all Christian forces into an effective impact on the life of 
our world? (5) Is it true that the corporate union of the churches is the best 
way to fulfil the prayer of Jesus that his followers be one, even as he and 
his Father are one? | 


ENGLISH-GIARUNG VOCABULARY. J. H. Edgar. Committee 
of the West China Union University. 


“The Giarung language is unknown to the linguists of Europe and America, 
apart from a few vocabularies in the Latin script, the chief value of which will 
be to emphasize the orthographical bias of the student”. That being so this 
Vocabulary is a venture of unusual significance. The origins of the Giarung 
are lost in the mists of history and the author had great difficulty ere he found 
a helper in the preparation of this work. It begins with the Tibetan alphabet 
and its English equivalents. The value of the letters concerned when applied 
to Giarung are outlined. The grammatical construction of Giarung is shown in 
a list of English and Giarung sentences arranged according to the English 
alphabet. The vocabulary itself is made up of English words with their 
Giarung equivalent words or phrases in Romanized. To those working among 
the one or two hundred thousand who speak Giarung this vocabulary should 


| be of tremendous help. — 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE HANCHOW EXCAVATION. David C. Graham. A 
from Journal of the West China Border Research Soctety, 1934. 


In the aene of Hanchow ‘Szechwan, a well-to-do farmer dug some stone 
and jade rings out of an old irrigation ditch. This finally led to an investiga- 
tion. A pit was opened up which being about seven feet long and three feet 
high is evidently an old grave. Further careful organized excavating brought 
many valuable relics to light. This revealed what has been called the “Hanchow 
culture” believed to go back at least to 1100 B.C. or to the Chou Dynasty. “In 
this collection we have the oldest grave goods, the oldest jades, and the oldest 
pottery that have been found in situ in Szechwan province.” This pamphlet 
of some 130 pages, with many diagrams, photographs, drawings and scientific 


notes deals with these finds. It also shows how missionaries may at times 


assist in making valuable archeological discoveries. 


TWELVE LESSONS IN THE LIFE OF JESES. Gordon Poteat. Association Press of 
China, 131 Museum Road, Shanghai. Ten cents silver. 


This is a very stimulating’ course of lessons. They are based on Part I 
of “The Story of a Great Movement” which contains Luke and Acts and is also 
published by the Association Press. The many pertinent questions, which are 
its chief pedagogical method and are based on the text of the above book, should 
stir thought on the part of the students. In general the incidents of the Life 
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are viewed through ‘ethical lenses, an approach calculated to stir the apper- 


ceptive mass of Chinese students. Historical notes interpersed between the 
questions illuminate the subject of the questions and tie them up with present- 
day issues. Modern situations, and occasionally well-known Chinese situations, 


‘ gre used to give the questions pertinence. Quite frequently the student is 


asked to make a choice betwen two or more meanings of the particular incident 
being studied. Certainly students who go through this course should come 


- out with a clarified idea of the significance of Jesus for daily and heroic living. 


OXFORD AND THE Groups. A Symposium edited by R. H. S. Crossman. Basil 
Blackwell and Mott, Ltd., Oxford. spgs 208. 5/ 


The Oxford Group is a portent in the Christian Movement. today. It has 
reached such proportions as to require Christians generally to take account of 
it. Can a fair and dispassionate appraisal be made of it at the present 
moment? An attempt to make such as appraisal is given in this volume which 
is written both from within the Group and without, by members of the University 
whose name is now associated with what was previously called “The First 
Century Christian Fellowship.” There is forthright criticism and _ spirited 
defense, but it is a good sign that both critics and defenders are tolerant enough 
to have communion with each other within the covers of the same _ book. 
It is commended to both Groupers and non-groupers. G.P. 3 


THE Hour oF DECISION. Oswald Spengler. George Allen & Unwin, London. 
pgs 280. 8/6. | 


The author of “The Decline of the West” has produced another disturbing 
éven cruel book, but one which Christians would do well to ponder. We may 
sometimes learn more from our antagonists than from our friends. If “anti- 
christ” is the incarnate spirit of everything which is against that for which 
Christ stood, then Spengler may well bear that name. He knows a great deal 
about history, has a wide-sweeping acquaintance with the modern world and 
is utterly honest as to his opinions. There is no evasion in such an assertion 
as-“Contempt for humanity is the essential requirement for a profound know- 
ledge of it’; or “the forces which will sway the future are no others than those 
of the past. These forces are: the will of the strong, healthy instincts, race, 
the will to possession and power; while justice, happiness and peace—those 
dreams which will always remain dreams—hover ineffectively over “them.” 
Spengler’s thesis is that a world-revolution from below (the proletarian herd) 
and another world-revolution from without (the colored races) threaten the 
supremacy of the superior Nordics and that the only hope of the white aristo- 
cratic born-to-rule Nordics lies in a rebirth of “the warlike Prussian spirit” 
which has “no room for soft hearts and weakly ideals.” “The battle for the 
planet has begun . .. He whose sword compels victory here will be the lord 
of the world .... The dice are there ready for this stupendous game. Who 
dares throw them?” One can only wonder what such a game would be worth 
to the winner. G.P. : 


STATESMANSHIP AND RELIGION. Henry A. Wallace. Round Table: Press, New 
York. U.S. $2. pgs. 139. | : 


These lectures by the Secretary of Agriculture in Pres. Roosevelt’s cabinet 
are at the farthest remove from the Spenglerian philosophy that “Man is 4 
beast of prey?’ It is greatly heartening to discover such clear-sighted and 
courageous Christianity in one of the most important bureaus of the New Deal. 
me a | _— begins to take up the burden of the prophet there is ligh* 
ahead. G.P. | | | 
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LIFE AND TEACHINGS oF V. I. LENIN. R. Palme Dutt. International Publishers; 
New York. pgs 92. $0.50 U.S. : 


A brief digest of the writings of Lenin with a rather meagre account of 
his life written by a Marxist journalist. A useful handbook. G.P. 


PAuL—HIs HERITAGE AND LEGACY. Kirsopp Lake. Christophers, London. pgs 
150. 6/ | 

Lectures at Bryn Mawr College. If all that we have inherited from Paul > 

is no more than Prof. Lake is able to discover in this appraisal we shall not 

receive more than five cents on the dollar. G.P. 7 


THH SOCIAL TRIUMPH OF THE ANCIENT CHuRCH. S. J. Cace. London. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. pgs 237. 6/ | 


Some of the material in this book was delivered in lectures in China when 
Dr. Case was here two years ago. Whether one agrees with the particular 
point of view from which Dr. Case writes or not, he must be graceful for the 
scholarship which brings to us so much vivid factual material regarding the 
rise of Christianity. The reasons why the little obscure Christian “sect” was 
able to rise to a predominant position in the Roman empire should be of special 


interest to Christians in China where much that is similar to this ancient 


situation obtains. G.P. 


I FoLLow THE RoaD- Anne Byrd Payson. The Abingdon Press, Cincinnati. 
pgs 210. $1.00. U.S. 


The subtitle is—A Modern Woman’s Search for God. A cultured, wealthy 
society leader, prominent in musical circles, comes to a fork in life’s road and 
finds a little volume by her bedside, sent her by a friend. Indifferently begin- 
ning her reading of this “Christ of the Indian Road,” she is soon absorbed in 
this hitherto unknown personality and before daylight she has decided to venture 


in his footsteps. This unusual book is the story of her venturing. G.P. 


CHRIST TRIUMPHANT. Compiled by N.G. London: George Allen & Unwin. 
Pes 159. 5/ 


An Anthology of Great Christian Experiences from St. Augustine on down 
prepared under the inspiration of the Oxford Group Movement. Excellent for 
devotional. reading. | | 


SPIRITUAL HEALING. Malcolm Spencer & H. M. Workman. Student Christian 
Movement. pgs 125. 2/6. | 


The product of round table discussions of various theories and methods of 
spiritual healing by two members of the Guild of Health in Britain. Scientific 
method, psychotherapy and the Christian faith are synthesized in this approach. 
The last chapter is by a physician who asks for closer relations between the 
doctor, the psychologist and the Christian minister. 


Our HERITAGE. British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria St., 
London, E.C.4. : 


This is the Report of the’ Society for 1934. The story of the relation of 
the Bible to England and through the Society to the world is told in a style 
often of striking literary quality. The coming of the Bible to England, first. 
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translations, founding and spread of the Society and the growth to where 678 
languages contain its full message, eleven having been added during the current 
year, are told with skill and charm. Happily the deficit of £26,000 of a year 
ago has turned into a surplus of £696 for the current year, though the circulation 
did not reach that of the peak year—1926—when nearly ten and a half million 
copies were distributed. Moving tales of colporteurs in different lands add a 


challenge to the whole. 


o= 


Correspondence 


_ The Healing of Separatism 
To the Editor, 
Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SIR:—With reference to your 
Editorial in the Chinese Recorder, 
April, 1935 on “Why The Separatist 
Movements?” I would like to suggest 
that possibly a reason for these move- 
ments may be found in the psycho- 
logical fact that some people 
naturally tend towards conservatism 
and others towards liberalism. We 
may not agree with Gilbert that 
“Every boy and every girl that’s born 
into this world alive, is either a little 
Liberal or else a little Conservative’’. 
Nevertheless different people attach 
different importance to the old and 
the new. Some men as soon as they 
meet a new idea immediately think of 
all the arguments against it, while 
others think of all the arguments for 
it; and the proportion of men who 


can view a new idea with absolute ~ 


impartiality is very small. 


I believe it is true to say that most 
traditionalists in Christianity, wheth- 
er Catholic or Protestant, are 
either Christians because their par- 
ents were, or because they have had 
some strong emotional experience 
which has broken down their innate 
conservatism. In the latter case they 
transfer their love for the old to the 
old views in Christianity, especially 
those views which have similarity 
with their previous ideas, such as 
Hell fire; and because their emotional 
experience is so strong they soon lose 
patience with their religious leaders 
for their lukewarmness and so se- 
parate. The liberals on the other 
hand tend to accept every new idea 
set before them, without thinking it 
out very deeply, and as a result be- 
come very vague in their beliefs. As 
the churches have certain definitive 
beliefs, these liberals, many of them 


| 


“Highly 


young Chinese students, lose patience 
with such “narrowness” and s0 
separate. In your article you state, 
educated young Chinese 
Christians have tended away from 
the ministry”. I should prefer to 
change the word “highly” to “wide- 
ly”. If my view of the situation is 
true, then we must expect the first 
generation of Christians in any 
country to be individualistic, and 
therefore separatist. 


I do not wish, however, to give the 
impression that anyone who is con- 


servative in his youth necessarily re- 
mains conservative all his life, or 
vice versa. Most men tend to become 
more conservative as they grow older, 
and men, like Bernard Shaw, who 
retain their liberalism in their old 
age are very rare. On the other 
hand a conservative student, when 
taken out of his environment, very 
often becomes a radical, hence the 
modernism of the returned student. 
Also when we compare the older 
countries we see the same principle 
working out. Italy and Spain have 
kept their population fairly static 
with little immigration or emigra- 
tion, and they are predominantly 
Catholics of the conservative type. 
The United States is a comparative- 
ly new country, whose founders were 
pioneers from other countries, and 


now there are more religious sects in 


America than in any other country. 
In other words, in Italy and Spain 
men have not been taken out of their 
environment, and so have remained 
predominantly conservative; the Am- 
ericans have been taken out of theif 
environement and so have become the 
most progressive race on the earth, 
both in religion and other branches 
of thought. I do not say which have 
the deeper thought as that would 
betray my own position. 
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- Now we.come to the question of 


how to check this separatist move- 
ment. Here we must boldly proclaim 
that separation is a sin when it in- 
volves lack of love for other Christ- 
ians, whether they be Roman Cath- 
olics or the smallest obscure sect, or 
for that matter non-Christians. This 
does not necessarily mean that all 
Christians must belong to one or- 
ganized church, though I believe that 
is the true ideal. In order to bring 
that about I suggest that we not only 
revise Our organization so as to in- 
clude the Episcopal, Presbyterial and 
Congregational elements as outlined 
in “A Sketch of a United Church,” 
but also modify our Creeds. For in- 
stance, there is a large and growing 


number of Christians who believe the 


doctrines of the Virgin Birth and the 
Resurrection of The Body are doubt- 
ful if not wrong; and if my friends, 
who are better men than I, feel that 
they cannot conscientionsly join the 
church while those clauses remain as 
fundamental, then I would prefer to 
remove the clauses. I put forward 


this view because I feel we are in © 


very grave danger of earning the 
rebuke of Our Lord:—Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
for ye pay tithe of mint and anise 


and cummin, and have omitted the | 
weightier matters of the Law, judg- 


ment, mercy and faith.” 
To some, the denial of these two 


away the fundamentals of our faith; 
but I am not asking them to deny the 


doctrines, merely to affirm other 


doctrines with which more men are 
agreed. When it comes to knowing 
where to draw the line in rejecting 
certain clauses, I believe this should 
be decided \by as large a body of 
representative Christians as is pos- 
sible, as was the case in the early 
Church when the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds were agreed upon. As 
I believe the Creeds were drawn up 
by the Church under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, so I believe the 
Church is at liberty, after prayer for 
— of the. Holy Spirit, to revise 
them. 


I have: mentioned those two doc- 
trines merely as examples, as of 
course, it would be the Church in Con- 
ference that would decide which 
clauses should be omitted or revised. 
If we form a united church based on 


our agreements, then I believe there | 


will be less tendency to separatism, 
as such a church would naturally be 
broader than any of the existing 
churches, and new Christians would 
realize the meaning of the Body of 
Christ and the impossibility of being 
a true Christian outside that Body. 


Yours sincerely, 
MAURICE C. GARTON. 


Yenching University, 
Peiping, Hopei. 


doctrines would seem to be giving 


The Present Situation 


REV. E. C. LOBENSTINE RETIRES FROM CHINA 
On June 25, 1985 Rev. E. C. Lobenstine retired from China. He had 


ulready previously resigned from the secretaryship of the National Christian 


Council of China. Of the thirty-seven years he has spent in China twenty-two 
of them have gone into the difficult but indispensable task of promoting Protestant 
cooperation therein. In 1910 the Edinburgh Conference decided on a series 
of Continuation Committee Conferences in Asia. In preparation for the China 
Continuation Conference (19138) seven preliminary conferences were held. In 
the setting up of these Mr. Lobenstine was very active. He and Dr. Cheng 
Ching-yi were appointed secretaries of the China Committee when it was 
organized. In 1922 they both became secretaries of the N.C.C. Dr. Cheng 
resigned the General Secretaryship of the N.C.C. about two years ago. Mr. 
Lobenstine, however, has served both it and the C.C.C. for twenty-two. years, 
thus giving the longest period of service rendered by any of the numerous 
secretaries connected with either organization. 


A few Chinese attended the Centenary Conference (1907) as visitors. It 
was the last exclusively general missionary conference held in China. In the 


China Continuation Committee Conference thirty percent of the delegates were . 
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Chinese. They were, however, selected apart from the Chinese Church. At the 
National Christian Conference (1922) the Chinese delegates slightly out- 
numbered the missionaries. The delegates were selected by both missions and 
church bodies. A few years ago the National Christian Council was made 
directly representative of church bodies and national organizations. At the 
last Biennial Meeting of the Council fourteen church bodies and nine national 
organizations were represented, the latter having, however, only about thirty- 
five percent of the delegates and most of them being from organizations made up 
of a majority of Chinese. At this last Biennial Meeting, also, the delegates 
represented fifty-eight percent of Protestants in China. Thus Mr. Lobenstine 
thas served as a cooperative agent during a period when the national organization 
of Protestants in China has shifted from a mission-centric base to one directly 
rooted in the Chinese Church, thus bringing the Chinese Protestant Church into 
its proper place in cooperative leadership. Mr. Lobenstine has helped create 
an organization which can carry the Protestants forward in an expanding and 
comprehensive cooperation. Furthermore, the part played by Mr. Lobenstine 
in securing the Missions Building, the income from which is a large factor in 
a or support, has added greatly to both the efficiency and stability of 
the Council. 


Mr. Lobenstine’s work has been mainly of the unseen and unheralded kind. 
Though difficult to measure its value is patent. His chief contribution has 
been that of methods of organization and cooperative ideals. In hard work in 
countless committees and in the ready suggestions of a fertile, versatile and 
comprehensive mind have come his contributions to the slow but sure progress 
made in Protestant cooperative activities. Since 1913 he has been on the 
Editorial Board of the Chinese Recorder, and in 1916 and 1917 he edited the 
“China Mission Year Book.” He was also chairman of the committee which 
prepared and published that momumental survey of Protestant work in China 
known as “The Christian Occupation of China.” 


He will be missed from a field where earnest effort is increasingly demanded. 
In the National Christian Council he leaves an organization ready to the hand 
of the Chinese Church for greater achievements in cooperation without which, 
in these days, progress commensurate with the opportunities and responsibilities 
of Christianity in China is impossible. | 3 


CHINA INLAND MISSION CHANGES DIRECTORS 


The China Inland Mission has been at work for seventy years. During 
that time it has had two directors, Mr. Hudson Taylor, the founder, and Mr. D. 
E. Hoste, the latter having occupied that position for thirty-four years. On 
July 13, 1935, Mr. Hoste handed over the responsibilities of the directorship 
to Mr. G. W. Gibb. , | 


During his directorship Mr. Hoste has seen the mission expand tremendously. 
According to its last report its work is carried on in 333 centers in nineteen 
provinces. Its supporters are found in twelve countries. Twelve associated 
missions, with headquarters in Europe, are constituent parts of the organization. 
The missionaries number 1313, about twenty-three percent of the missionary 
body; its communicant membership is 81,000, about sixteen percent of Protestants 
in China. Its stations are far-flung and largely rural. 


The mission is made up of different denominational groups. These while 
working in harmony are usually each given a particular territory. Mr. Hoste 
has thus been the administrator for a group of denominations which in their 
working together display the application of the principle of Christian comity 
to its fullest possibilities. : 


Mr. Hoste was in the Royal Artillery when he joined the well-known 
“Cambridge Seven”, of which he has served the longest in active work. For 
eleven years after coming to China he worked in Shansi. At the time of the 
Boxer uprising he was working in Honan. He then accepted a post in the 
mission headquarters. He was a member of the commission that visited Shansi 
to investigate the Boxer massacres there. He opposed any drastic measures 
of reprisal. Since 1901 he has been general director of the C.1L.M. He is a 
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Vice-President of the British and Foreign Bible Society. For a while he was 
an active member of the National Christian Council of China. He was also a 
member of the Editorial Board of the Chinese Recorder in the early days of 
its organization, serving thereon from 1909 through 1912. 


Mr. Hoste’s unusual and long administrative service is the major aspect of 
his fifty years in China. He plans to remain in China. This will enable the 
new director to take advantage of his long and valuable experience. 


ALL-CHINA BAPTIST MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


Dr. Charles E. Maddry, Executive Secretary of the Southern Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board, and Dr. J. B. Weatherspoon, a representative of the 
Board, accompanied by their wives, visited the missions.of Southern Baptists in 
Japan and China during February, March and April, 1935. This is the first 
time in fifteen years that representatives of this board have visited the Orient. 


At the call of Dr. Maddry there was held in Shanghai, April 6 to 9, 1935, 
an All-China Conference of representatives from the four Southern Baptist 
missions in China. About sixty delegates were present. The purpose of this 
meeting was to re-state and re-establish the policies and aims of the missions. 


*: “Churches and Evangelism” was the first topic considered. The discussion 
emphasized the central importance of evangelistic and personal work. “Every 
worker a soul winner’, was stressed as a slogan. 


Dr. Maddry then asked: “What should the Southern Baptist Board do in 
regard to education”? Reports from those working in registered schools showed in- 
creasing freedom to teach Christianity, that the Bible is taught as literature, 
and that the student bodies in registered schools are becoming much more favor- 
able to Christianity. This is especially true of schools in South China. Grave 


fears were expressed concerning the military duty and instruction required in all. 


registered schools. | 


The report on a Baptist Educational Program for all China was in part as 
follows:—“It is not the purpose of Southern Baptists to establish a system of 
schools in China for the promotion of general education. 


“The schools that are supported by Southern Baptists should be kept up 


‘to standard from the scholastic standpoint and at the same time should be made 


intensively religious and Christian. The Christian character of the school can 


be safeguarded by employing so far as possible only Christian teachers and these 


preferably Baptist. 


“The chief purpose in mission education is:—(1) To provide a Christian , 


education for our Christian constituency including those who desire an educa- 
tion in a Christian school; (2) to train leaders for the Christian movement; (3) 
to train men and women for Christian citizenship. ...... oe 


“There should be one kindergarten teacher’s training course connected 


with some school in each of the four missions. Likewise provision should be 


made in at least one middle school in each mission for training teachers for 


primary .schools. | 


“The University of Shanghai should give special attention to training their 
students for teaching in our Baptist middle schools. 


“The establishment of primary schools should be encouraged. They should 
be run and supported largely by the churches. There should be trained men 
and women to care for the schools.” | 


Dr. Weatherspoon, of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
suggested that there should be three types of Bible and theological training: 
lower, middle and high grade. The first need is for the lowest grade; small 
schools and many of them. These should train colporters, Bible women, lay 
preachers and evangelists adequate for the winning of new territory. The 
second type of schools should encourage their students to be at least junior middle 
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school graduates. Of this type of seminary it was hoped that two would be suf- 
ficient, one for South China and one, perhaps the one already established in 
Hwanghsien, for the other three missions—Central, Interior and North. Then 
lastly, there is need for one high grade seminary that admits only college students. 
The majority of the delegates felt that this school should be conducted entirely 
separate from any other institution, but that it should be possible to carry on 
the union of Northern and Southern Baptists in such a seminary and it was 
suggested that perhaps all other Baptist groups in China could cooperate. 


The conference recognized that Southern Baptists are far behind in med- 
ical work and that the Board’s finances do not permit of outlay commensurate 
with a worthwhile medical program. 


As to literature the need of Bibles and Scripture portions with the word 
“immerse” used for baptism was emphasized; also the need for millions of 
tracts, and for many different types of training literature. The chief difficulty 
is that lack of funds prevent the literature being cheap enough for the great 
number of Chinese to buy. A more efficient plan of distribution was urged. 


Dr. Weatherspoon spoke on the social program of the missionary enterprise 
which he felt to be a very essential part of modern missions. Lack of funds and 
many other pressing needs prevent entrance upon any other branch of service. 


‘ He urged, however, that the Gospel is both spiritual and social. 


Dr. Maddry expressed the hope that Baptists might enter new fields. He 
had been especially touched with the need and challenge of Manchuria. But he 
felt that the desperate need for equipment and reinforcements on fields alrady 
occupied left little prospect of breaking new ground. In many places property 
is going rapidly to pieces through lack of repair, forty replacements are needed 
in the missionary personnel in the Orient, the missions being literally stripped. 


Through the conference ran an unmistakeable though subdued note of 
optimism. Gifts of Southern Baptists for 1934 had gone much above previous 
years and the prospects for 1935 are better still. The debt of the Board had 
been reduced by half and is being rapidly decreased. C.C, 


NANKING THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY PLANS FORWARD 


There has been considerable speculation about what Nanking Theological 
Seminary would eventually receive from the Wendel-Swope bequests and what 
would be done with the funds when received. The amount to come from the 


_ bequests is now about settled. After nearly two years of careful thinking the 


Board of Managers has agreed on a program looking to the enlarged service 
possible in connection therewith. | 


If the sum finally coming to the Seminary amounts to $3,000,000 U.S. 
currency this does not mean that these millions will be paid over in toto to the 
Seminary. Assuming that the capital will produce four percent annually, some 
$120,000 would actually be available in the form of an endowment. This would 
be about $275,000 a year silver, not a large sum. It is considerably less than 
the annual budget of Nanking University and is only one percent of the annual 
missionary contributions to China from America and England of a few years 
ago. The program as proposed will, as a matter of fact, if carried out in 
full call for more than this endowment. In view of the fact, however, that 
at present only about fifty men are available each year for the Christian 
ministry this endowment does assume unusual significance. 


The program’ of Nanking Theological Seminary thinks primarily, of course; 
in terms of enlargement of its own service. Indeed the income from the bequest 
must be used for the Seminary according to a provision thereof. But while the 
disbursement of these funds must be limited to the control of the one institution 
it does not mean any limitation upon the types of service that can be the fruit 
of their wise handling. A glimpse at the latest report of the Rural Church 
Department and Shunwachen Rural Training Center, as conducted by the 
Seminary, bears out this point. Every aspect of life affecting the villagers 1s 
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made part of the program—religious, economic, health, agricultural and social. 
The possibilities of development in this connection are almost unlimited. 


The Seminary will increase its staff and plant. But there is no intention 
of confining its work within the walls of the present campus. Supervised 
practice is to play a large part in its system of training. The program envis- 
ages further the establishment of laboratories and training centers in rural 
church, city church, religious education and Christian work in industrial areas. 
A department of research into and experimentation in the many problems 
facing the Chinese Church is to be set up when funds and personnel are available. 
In cooperation with missions and church bodies, or the National Committee on 
Christian Religious Education, the Seminary may undertake specialized training 
of adult education leaders. The Seminary plans, also, to explore the possibility 
of enlarged union with other Seminaries willing to unite under one board of 
managers and is willing, in this connection, to conduct the work of the Seminary 
in — than one center. Here is an extension program that is urgently 
needed. 


To train pastors and evangelistic workers, rural and urban, teachers of 


the Christian religion, social workers, and scholars and writers is the general 
aim of this program. Two grades ‘of training will be provided—for senior middle 
graduates and for college graduates. Opportunities for specialization in rural 
and city church work and religious education will be arranged. Refresher 
courses for pastors and church workers will also receive attention. Emphasis 
will be put upon preparation for training lay workers in the church. There will 
be an enlargement of the literary work done by the Seminary and, it is hoped, 
provision made for research and study by Chistian writers. To assist those 
already in service, correspondence courses, book lists, recommended reading, 
circulating library service and institutes and short term schools will be organized. 


This institution has had twenty-three years of service as a union institution. 
It has graduated more than 450 and sent out 800, of whom over eighty percent 
are still in service. They serve thirty denominations in every inner province 
of China. The program as outlined promises to enlarge this united service. 
It is part of the present-day reaching out for a more comprehensive cooperative 
Christian services. It is passing from a Seminary on a campus to a seminary 


on the field-at-large. 


VILLAGE COOPERATIVE IN JAPAN 


Sakashita in Gifu prefecture is a village of about two hundred houses 
nestled among the mountains. Rev. Ogawa is the pastor. His work extends 
on a radius of about sixteen miles and includes about two thousand houses or 
ten thousand people. In the Woman’s Missionary Herald (May, 1935) Miss 
E. H. Kilburn tells his story of the work he did in assisting the villagers to 
improve their condition. The story from here on is mainly that of Mr. Ogawa. 
A few deletions have been made for the sake of saving space. 


“Shortly after going to the village, I realized the great need for a nursery, 
for the death rate among children was very high, the children being neglected all 
day long by the busy farmers,” Mr. Ogawa said. There being no money for 
such an undertaking, the pastor had to do everything himself, from teaching 
handwork to the older girls, games and songs to the younger, to the wiping of 
noses and the mending of wooden clogs for the kiddies. Since in Japan it is 
very rare for the teacher to do little menial jobs even for children, the people 
were surprised and delighted. Through this nursery he came close to the 
homes and the parents and the one-time opposition and hatred turned to love 
for the pastor. The people began to bring small gifts for supplies, then made 
a playground, a sliding board, sand-boxes, swings, ete. The tiny room became 
too small, so they brought trees from the mountains and made the building 
suitable for a kindergarten. 
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- There wasn’t a doctor in the whole district. It was so expensive to bring 
one from a distance and the people were so poor, that they practically never 
called a doctor unless someone was actually dying. They did not even have 


midwives and, because of their ignorance and carelessness, the rate of still-born. 


and the death rate among babies was unbelievably high. I felt very strongly 
that the church must accept the responsibility for this and try to overcome the 
condition, so I formed a ‘Nonouri Kai’ (a Lily of the Valley club). There were 
about three hundred members. Each had to pay only ten sen (five cents) a 
month. Some who could afford it paid more, so we took in on the average 
twenty-five dollars a month. Twenty of it went toward the salary of a res- 
ident doctor and five toward a midwife. A certain sign was put on the doors 
of all the members, and the doctor and midwife served these people whenever 
called. On special holidays, such as Christmas and Easter, special gifts of rice, 
silk and in some cases money, were given to these servants of the public. 


The farmers when busy, were very busy, but during the winter months 
they had a long vacation. Then they drank sake and went to houses of ill 
fame. They wasted their time and their money. I felt that it was the duty 
of the church to help these farmers to use this time in a profitable way and 
so prevent much immorality. So we opened in the church a “Farmers’ Leisure- 
Time School.” I went to the Prefectural Agricultural Office and explained the 
conditions in and around this village and they became interested and sent three 
experts from the office as teachers for the school. These three teachers served 
free of charge. Fortunately, two of the three were Christians and the other 
one had attended church and understood somewhat the principles and teaching 
of Christ. The governor gave fifty yen, and seventy-five yen in other gifts 


came in toward the expenses of running the institute. Each member brought 


two sho of rice. The women cooked the rice; the men did the heavy work. The 
women, many of them, stayed during the day but went back to their homes at 


night. 


The first thing in the morning they had prayers, then the pastors taught 
a Bible lesson. After this the prefectural officers had classes on the study of 
the soil, agriculture, fertilizer, etc. Just before lunch the pastor taught hymns, 
and in the afternoon they had manual training and learned how to make simple 
tools and tables, trays and various kinds of toys. In the evening there was 
either a good lecture, moving pictures or just playing. Some of the more 
educated, wealthier women came in from a neighboring town and taught sewing, 
cooking, knitting and flower arrangement to the women. We did not use all 
the money that came in, so called a good doctor and had classes for young 
women in which they were taught sex health and some things that they should 
know about themselves. In the classes for young men, the doctor told them 


from the point of view of science about the bad results on the health of drinking 


sake and also about the diseases that come as a result of immorality. He had 
pictures and charts by way of illustration. 


About fifty came to the institute. It was a happy two weeks for those 
farmers. It broadened their lives and gave them new thoughts and a new 
point of view. One old farmer said, “We thought the grown-ups could not go 


to school, for it would be too difficult; but we learned for the first time what . 


an interesting happy time we could have. It is so much better than just wast- 
ing our time as we have always done.” | 


The people in and surrounding this little village were so very poor that 
I felt it necessary to make an investigation of economic conditions. The village 
government office would not, or could not, give me the information I desired, 
so I made a chart and then called on the people individually, asking them for 
information. I found out to my great surprise that the average actual income 
per adult averaged only sixty-six dollars per year. About one-half the people 
owned their property and so had to pay very high taxes to the government. 
The majority of them were hopelessly in debt, and all were in most deplorable 
despair. I felt strongly that it was the responsibility of the Christian church 
to dispel this despair and to help them to live more comfortable lives, 
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I had two plans as to how to meet this problem. In the first place I 


decided that to teach the gospel message of hope was of most importance; and 
in the second place to teach them the importance of unity and cooperation was 
also necessary. To this end I travelled around every evening, visiting their 
homes and explaining brotherhoods and guilds as operated in Holland. Finally 
we started four Cooperative Guilds: a Manufacturers’, a Credit, a Purchasers’ 


and a Sales’ Guild. \ 


- The office of these guilds was in the church and Christians were mostly 
scelected as officers. They sold the rice and articles direct, so that the money 


went to the farmers. They became their own bankers and lent money to each > 


other at a very low rate of interest. They did not buy their fertilizer from 
merchants but in large quantities from where it was made. They bought 
machinery together and then used it in turn and also in this way used their 
horses and cows. The milk that they had previously paid eight and ten sen a go 
for, they were able to get for only two and three sen a go. Of course this 
helped to solve the infant mortality problem. The economic, health, moral and 
spiritual conditions greatly improved in a surprisingly short time. 


The financial condition of the church was a most interesting study. The 
cash payments for the rice and silk products came in only twice a year so the 
farmers, instead of giving a regular salary to the pastor, brought in as gifts a 
certain proportion of their products and sold them through the guilds for the 
church. One young girl, for example, put aside a certain proportion of the 


tiny silkworm eggs and told her mother that these were for the church. The 


worms grew and spun and when the silk was taken off she found she had made 
for the church in three months thirty yen (fifteen dollars)! In this way 
everyone put aside just a little for the church. Although the people were so 
poor, the church had no trouble in getting on. It was not a burden, At one 
time a group of Christians came to the church and said, ‘We are not giving 
enough for the church, we want to do something special. What can we do?’ 


I brought to their attention the fact that God had given them fine white 
sand and told them that they should make use of it. I bought the necessary 
machinery and taught them how to make tiles. These we sold through the 
guilds. They bought a mulberry bush field for the church and came early in the 
morning to work a short time before starting their own work in the fields. 
They also made and sold the tools and toys that they were taught to make 
‘In the vacation school. They said that this time that they had set aside each 
day “to work hand in hand with God,” as they expressed it, was the happiest 
part of the day. In this way the church members were able to raise four 
times as much as the ordinary small town church. Within nine years the 


church became entirely self-supporting. 


To the above story Miss Kilburn adds the statement that Mr. Ogawa became 
the most influential person in the district. Landlords, however, opposed him. 
Later Mr. Kagawa came and there was started a Japan Farmers’ Guild. Then 
some of the government officials became alarmed. For a time he left the 
village but later returned because the villagers wished it. 


PROTESTANT BEGINNINGS IN NORTH CHINA 


The first two days of June saw the celebration in Peiping not only of the 
75th anniversary of the beginning of work in North China by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, but of the beginning of all 
Protestant activity in that part of the country as well. Rev. Henry Blodget, 
who landed in Tientsin on Sept. 28, 1860, was the first Protestant missionary to 
take up residence in North China, and from his arrival the work of the American 
se: is dated. The exercises in commemoration of this event took several 

rms. 


On the morning of June 1st a “Service of Historical Remembrance” gave 
opportunity for representatives, both Chinese and foreign, of each of the 
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stations where the American Board has been at work in North China to recall 
many interesting and intimate details of the years that are behind. These 
centers include Tientsin, Peiping, Kalgan (transferred in 1909 to the Methodist 
Protestant society), Tungchow and Paotingfu, in Hopei; Pangchuang or Teh. 
chow, the present center, and Lintsing in Shantung; and Taiku and Fenchow 
in Shansi. There was also emphasis upon the share of the mission in higher 
and theological education, through participation in sudh union efforts as 
Yenching and Cheeloo universities, and the earlier medical schools which 
preceded the P.U.M.C. 


The main address of the afternoon “Service of Appreciation” was given 
by Mr. Wu Lei-ch’uan, ex-chancellor of Yenching University. An especially 
interesting feature of the program were the briefer remarks by three members 
of the Ch’uan family, representing as many generations: Mr. Ch’uan Yueh- 
tung who was one of the first pupils of the mission and recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday; his son, Mr. S. James Ch’uan, formerly comptroller of 
Yenching University, now on the staff of the Kincheng Banking Corporation, 
and a layman active in many religious and philanthropic organizations; and his 
granddaughter, Miss Ch’uan Keng-ying a teacher in Bridgman Academy. 


Through this school the work of the North China Kung Li Hui, which has 
been the official English name since 1923, as it was the Chinese name from the 
beginning—is directly connected with the opening of Protestant work in China, 
in that its founder, Mrs. Elijah C. Bridgman, was the widow of one of the 
two man who came out to China in 1830 as the first Americans to respond to 
Dr. Robert Morrison’s repeated requests for reinforcements, 


The afternoon session closed with fraternal greetings brought by Dr. Wynn 
C. Fairfield, of the home office of the American Board, Rev. Clarence S. Gillett, 
of the Board’s Japan Mission, Rev. Kotaro Nishio, of the Kumiai Churches of 
Japan, an outgrowth of the work of tne American Board in that country, and 
Mr. E. Yoshida, representing the Japan National Christian Council. Time 
did not permit more than the reading of the names of the many other churches 
and missions represented either by delegates or letters of greeting. 


A rain, which was so much needed by the whole countryside that no word 
of disappointment was heard on the part of anybody, prevented the giving of 
the evening program in the open air as had been originally planned. This was 
“A Service of Music”, and consisted of an excellent program of vocal music 
rendered by a chorus of one hundred and sixty students from the glee clubs of 
four Kung Li Hui middle schools, Yu Ying and Bridgman in Peiping, and 
Jefferson and Goodrich in Tungchow. ®MDespite the inconvenience of a sudden 
shift from outdoors to the interior of the church, the concert met with the 
unqualified approval of the capacity audience of nearly a thousand. The pro- 
gram contained both sacred and secular numbers, and included several very 
effective harmonizations of Chinese folk songs. 


Sunday morning at the “Service of Worship” the speaker was Dr. Ch’eng 
Ching-yi, who brought a challenge to the large congregation to repeat in the 
present life and work of the church the same freshness and vigor, the same 
sense of mission and devotion which marked the church at Pentecost and s0 


much of the life and work of the earliest Christian workers in China. 


On Sunday evening the exercises were brought to a close with a “Service 
of Commemoration and Consecration”, followed by the celebration of the Lord’s 
supper. The first part of the program consisted of a series of tableaux given 


with a reading accompaniment, and depicted such epoch making events in the | 


history of the gospel’s coming to the present day in China as St. Paul in a 
Roman prison; the preaching of St. Augustine to King Aethelbert of the 
Saxons; the early days of Bridgman Academy; the baptism of Sun Yat-sen; 
and the martyrdom of Miss Mary Morrill, of Paoting. The communion service 
which concluded the evening was especially impressive. | . 
A feature of the anniversary celebration which attracted wide attention 
was the remarkable collection of memorabilia of all kinds which has been 
assembled. This included not only many unique and valuable mementos of 
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people and events of the past, such as’ letters, photographs, publications, and 
other souvenirs, many of them of great historical value and not to be replaced © 
at-any price, but an equally effective presentation of much of the work now 
being carried on by the Kung Li Hui. Each church association, middle school, 
hospital or other organization had prepared its own exhibit, in accordance with 
no general plan; but the result was all the more striking and interesting be- 
cause of its lack of uniformity. It is greatly to be regretted that there seems 
to be at present neither the space nor the money available to make this exhibit 
permanent. 

This anniversary celebration in Peiping was held in connection with the 
twenty-first annual meeting of the Council of the North China Kung Li Hui, 


‘which represents and administers all the Christian activities in which the 


fellowship of that communion is engaged. It is expected that there will be local 
commemoration of the anniversary in most of the churches and schools of the 
Kung Li Hui in late September, 1935. 


The Kung Li Hui is a Congregational fellowship comprising at present 
some 218 churches, enrolling 14,258 members. It administers fifty-seven primary 
schools and kindergartens, with an enrollment of 3,947, and eight middle schools, 
with 3,714 students. It also operates five hospitals, which last year gave a total 
of 80,583 days of treatment to inpatients. In recent years it has taken parti- 
cular interest in mass education and rural reconstruction, but has sought always 
to use these and other forms of social service as means of a true evangelism. 
It has endeavored to cooperate in every form of union effort that gave promise 
of effective service to the Kingdom, and has been a pioneer in the transfer of 
responsibility from missionaries to Chinese leaders. E. A. Ballou. 


and Workers 


China Projects Selected ByModern | Catholic Action, and Dr. George Chao 


Missions Movement:—Bulletin No. 2 er-Ch’ien, Professor at the Catholic 
of the Modern Missions’ Movement, University of Peking, expounded 
March, 1935, refers to four other Catholic theology and philosophy to 
projects in China selected as spec- an audience of more than 1,000 per- 
ially worthy of support. They are:— sons.” Fides, April 27, 1935. 

(1), The Christian Hospitatl, Shao- Pacific Area Student Conference:— 


hing, Chekiang; (2), An Interna- “We are keenly interested in Inter- 
tional Women’s Service Building, national Relations but we have no 
Shanghai; (3), Lingnan University, | ¢onnection with the Pacific Area 
Canton, Kwangtung; (4), Wah Mei Student Conference sponsored by the 
Hospital, Ningpo, East China. The World Council of Youth,” stated Pre- 


two hospitals are Baptist ; the other sident Liu of the University of 
two projects are cooperative. | Shanghai in response to inquiries. 
Roman Catholics In “‘Week of Re- “There was a group from America 
ligion” :—“Catholics were invited to who held a Conference on our cam- 
participate in the ‘Week of Religions’ pus last Summer. They arrived in 
which was held at Tientsin recently Shanghai without adequate previous 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. arrangements. We just accammod- 
This ‘Week’, during which each even- ated them for a few days in our 
ing is devoted to the presentation— dormitories. We are not affiliated 
without worship and without dis- with them in any way.” | ; 
cussion—of one of the more import- Dr. P. F. Price; Professor Emera- 
ant religions, has been held annually | itus:—“In view of his distinguished 
for several years. This is the second | and meriterious service to the Nan- 


time that Catholics have been in- king Theological Seminary from its 
vited to take part. With the approval beginning and because of his unique 
of Bishop John de Vienne, Vicar relationship to the school in its deve- 
Apostolic of Tientsin, Father John | lopment, serving as a teacher and 
Niu, Secretary-General of Chinese ' then as its president, we desire to 
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confer upon Dr. P. F. Price the title 
of Professor Emeritus. Because of 
his plan to return to China, his 
special position in the community as 
pastor of the Nanking Union Church, 
his peculiar relationship to the Nan- 
king Christian Council and his value 
to the Seminary we wish especially 
to invite him to return to residence 
at Nanking Theological Seminary and 
to do such teaching as he is able and 
as is desired by the administration 
of the Seminary.” 


-Military Training and Mission 
Schools:—-To what extent students 
in mission schools- are participating 
in the military training being carried 
on in central camps this spring it 
is impossible to say statistically. That 
they are participating is evident. The 
military training that it was planned 
college students should take during 
this summer has been postponed. 
However, in August a conference of 
middle school. principals dealing with 
this subject will be held on Kuling. 
One third of.the principals of private 
schools—mission schools—will be sel- 
ected by local authorities for attend- 
ance on this conference. These 
selections have already been made. 
One reason given as to why this sub- 
ject of military training in mission 
schools is not being discussed by them 
is that owing to the present Sino- 
Japanese situation any question of 
this nature would be misunderstood as 
opposition to the Chinese people and 


authorities. 


Shanghai University Honors Mrs. 
Baker :—The Faculty and students of 
the University of Shanghai extended 
a rousing welcome to Mrs. Mary 
Breaker Baker of Pomona, Califor- 
nia, U.S.A., recently. Mrs. Baker is 
the daughter of the donor of Breaker 
Hall, one of the first buildings on the 
campus. A University Assembly, in 
honor of Mrs. Baker, was held in the 
morning. President and Mrs. Liu 
entertained Mrs. Baker at luncheon 
and a Faculty Reception took place 
in the afternoon. 

After thanking Mrs. Baker for the 
message she brought, President Liu 
stated:—“This institution is the fruit 
of sacrifice on the part of many 
friends in America and China. From 
now on it will depend more on the 
sacrificial support of the Alumni and 
friends in China.” He reported that 


periment. 


[July 


more than 2000 denies in China are 
helping to build the new middle 
school building. 


The University of Shanghai is not 
affected by the liquidation of the 
American Oriental Banking Corpora- 
tion. | 


Best Book in Chinese in 1934; - 
In order to stimulate the production 
of Chinese Christian literature, the 
Presbyterian China Council some 
time ago offered two prizes, one for 
the best original contribution to such 
literature published in the year 1934 
and one for the most effective trans- 
lation published in the same year. 
The prizes were offered as an ex- 
periment, any future awards to be 
determined in the light of that ex- 
Five representative Chin- 
ese Christian leaders were asked to 
assume the responsibility of judging 
the books published and each was 
independently to cast his vote for five 
of each class named in order of pre- 
ference. Upon the basis of these 
votes the awards have now been 
made. The prize for an _ original 
work in Chinese goes to Princeton S. 
Hstii whose pen name is 
Chao Liu Chu Shih for 
his book entitled “Chinese Nation 
Through the Eyes of Jesus” (Hf &i 
AR th BW). Mr. Hsu is prin- 
cipal of the Chong Teh Girls’ School 
in Shanghai, a school for Cantonese 


girls affiliated with the Southern 


Baptist Mission. The prize for the 
most effective translation is awarded 
to K. T. Yui for his tran- 
slation of Kagawa’s “Love the Law 
of Life”? (# Mr. Yui is 
on the faculty of Cheeloo University. 


Y.M.C.A, in Manchuria:—Since the 
new regime was set up in Manchuria 
the Y.M.C.A. has sometimes met dif- 
ficulty. Several months after the 
military occupation a Chinese secret- 
ary was arrested and imprisoned. He 
was finally released on condition that 
he leave Manchuria. This occured 
in Kirin where the future of the 
Y.M.C.A. is still uncertain. The 
Moukden Y.M.C.A. has also had it 
difficulties. According to reports the 
authorities appear set on closing all 
Y.M.C.A.s in Manchuria. The latest 
to suffer is the Harbin Y.M.C.A. 
Russians and Japanese are objecting 
to its activities. It has been report- 
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ed, also, that Mr. Li Min-yuan, said 
to be an official and social worker, 
has attacked the Y.M.C.A. on 
the basis that it is opposed to the 
principle of “Wang Dao” in that it 
stresses the material side of life 
rather than filial duty, benevolence 
and tranquillity. White Russians are 
even more outspoken. This campaign 
has resulted in a movement to boy- 
cott the Y.M.C.A. This is particul- 
arly directed against its educational 
work. As one result the Technical 


- School opened two years ago is virt- 


ually closed owing to the desertion of 

a large proportion of the students. 
This school was, by the way, est- 
ablished for the benefit of White 
Russians. Strenuous efforts are being 
made to keep the Association from 
being wrecked. 

Netherlands East Indies’ Mission: 
—This mission is carried on by the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
It has been started five years. Dur- 
ing that time only new fields have 
been entered. In that time nearly 
7,000 new converts have been won. 


In 1934 alone 4,347 were won. Ten 


new fields have been entered. In 
three district in Dutch East Borneo— 
Mahakam, Boelongan and Sesajap— 
some 6,000 have been won from 
among the Dyaks. Several Chinese 
missionaries work with the mission. 
The Bible School which began with 
thirty-five students had in 1934 
seventy. It is conducted in the Malay 
language though among the students 
more than twenty local languages 
are used. In the Boelongan district 
there are ten organized churches. At 
the main center the Dyak Christians 
erected their own church seating 
about five hundred persons. This is 
the only Christian church -building in 


the interior of Dutch East Borneo. | 


On the Island of Bali there are 436 
baptized Christians, though at the 
moment by Government order neither 
is the mission allowed to shepherd 
these Christians nor are_ students 
from the Island allowed to enter the 
Bible school. From The Pioneer, May, 
1935, 
Insolvency of American - Oriental 
Bank :—This bank, together with the 
Raven Trust Company, and_ the 
American-Oriental Finance Corpor- 
ation decided on May 24, 1935 to go 
into voluntary liquidation. The Judge 
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of the United States Court for China, 
has appointed Mr. Frank L. Hough, 
Managing Director of the RCA 
Victor Co. of China as the liquidator. 
The immediate cause of closing was 
the recent large withdrawals of funds 
by depositors. The Asia Realty, also 
one of the “Raven interests”, has had 
a Trustee appointed. If the holders of 
loan certificates withdraw their funds 
in unusual amounts this company 
may be forced into liquidation like- 
wise. At present it is in process cf 
reorganization. Mr. F. J. Raven, 
principal agent in the organization of 
these interests, has all his own funds 
tied in them and is taking his chances 
with the others involved. | 


Estimates made up to date show 
that somewhere between three and 
five million dollars of mission money 
are involved in.these closures. More 
exact data will be furnished when 
available. In consequence of this situa- | 
tion Mr. H. Maxey Smith of the As- 
sociated Mission Treasurers called an 
informal meeting of mission repres- 
entatives to consider -the situation. 
This meeting voted to appoint an 
Advisory Committee of Five, Mr. H. 


M. Smith, chairman and Mr. C. L. 


Boynton, secretary, to collect and cir- 
culate information to those concerned: 
A statement of the exact status of 


the funds and interests involved has 


already been widely distributed. 
Other statements will follow as 
material therefor can be secured. 


Agrarian Unrest and the Rise of 
Buddhism:—The Report of the Lib- 
rarian of Congress contains in the 
“Division of Orientalia” an interest- 
ing reference to the first volume of 
an “Agrarian History of China,” 
which appeared in May, 1933 and. 
was compiled by Wan Kuo-ting. The 
following quotation is of special. in- 
terest:—“One other result of Mr. 
Wan’s studies should be noted, name- 


ly, the influence of the agrarian 


situation on the extraordinary growth 


of Buddhism in China between the 


fifth and ninth- centuries A.D. In 


those years the land problem was 


especially acute—the rulers and the 
powerful taking advantage of the 
political unrest to absorb vast hold- 


ings which returned little or no re- 


venue to the government. The bur- 
den of taxation fell heaviest on the 
poor, who attempted to rid themselves 
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of it in various ways. A favorite 
method, among others, was: to cede 
the land to a temple, either Buddhist 
or Taoist, or for one member of the 
family to enter the priesthood, and 
so exempt the land from taxation. 
Many statements to this effect occur 
in the histories of the _ period, 
but one translation from a passage 
in the Wei shu (Shih lao chih) 
will suffice: ‘From the Cheng- 
kuang period (A.D. 520) onward the 
empire was afflicted with added 
anxieties, and the services demanded 
of the people became increasingly 
oppressive. Those who were enroll- 
ed (for such service) mutually offer- 
ed themselves to religious establish- 
ments, ostensibly to become shamans; 
but in reality to evade taxation and 
service. Never since the introduction 
of Buddhism were their numbers so 
great—a rough estimate makes the 


number of priests and nuns 2,000,000 


and their monasteries 30,000.’ ” 


Self-Support in Hankow Diocese: 
—Some interesting developments in 
self-support came out in the fifteenth 
meeting of the Synod of the Hankow 
Diocese of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui, which was held in Wu- 
chow, March 30 to April 3, 1935. A 
number of the parishes hope to be 
able to dispense with all subsidies 
from the American Church after a 
period of ten years; others feel it will 
take them fifteen years to reach this 
goal. Plans for self-support in this 
diocese head up in parish endowment 
funds. It is hoped that the in- 


terest on these will, after ten or | 


fifteen years, be sufficient to bear 
part of the burden of self-support. 
At the same time, every effort is to 
be made to increase the number of 
Christians and the amount of parish 


weekly and monthly offerings so that | 


there will not be entire dependence 
on the endowment. The Rev. S. C. 
Huang introduced a plan for raising 
a fund to endow the Chinese Epis- 
copate in this diocese. The plan is 
to find one hundred and fifty people 
who will promise $1 a month for ten 
years, the objective being $30,000 at 
the end of this period. During the 
Synod meeting nineteen pledged 
themselves to participate in this plan. 
There is also a small diocesan pension 
fund, used to support widows and 
orphans. This is not yet, however, 


[July 


sufficient for the needs. Inasmuch 
as 1935 marked the centenary an- 
niversary of the work of the Amer. 
ican Episcopal Church in China, a 
Thank Offering of $1,000 was pro. 
posed and raised to be sent as a gift 
from the diocese to the Mother 
Church. Some of the clergy made 
very liberal donations to this Thank 
Offering. 


Conference on 
“From March 10th to 12th a con- 
ference on cooperative organization 
and management, and government 
policy toward cooperatives was held 
at the University of Nanking. The 
Conference was held in English be- 
cause of the presence of western 
experts on cooperatives. Delegates 
were from the China International 
Famine Relief Commission, the Min- 
istry of Industries, the National 
Economic Council, the Nanking 
Municipal Government, the National 
Agricultural Research Bureau, the 
Tinghsien Mass Education Movement, 
the North China Farm Products’ 
Improvement Society, Chekiang Uni- 
versity, Central Political . Institute, 
and the University of Nanking. 


“Talks were given on_ various 
phases of the cooperative movement, 
such as, ‘The Better Coordination of 
the Cooperative Movement’, emphas- 
izing organization, registration, laws, 
auditing; ‘Financing of Societies’, 
including loans for credit and mark- 
eting societies, productive and un- 
productive loans; ‘Education of Org- 
anizers and Inspectors’, such as 
grades, duties, training, financing of; 
‘Credit Societies’, their functions, 
relation with other societies, security 
and rate of interest; ‘Marketing So- 
cieties’, including marketing agree- 
ments, pooling, seasonal holding and 
cooperative warehousing, financing 


‘and management; and ‘Utilization 


and General Purpose Societies’, which 
involve technical assistance, social 
and health functions, etc. 


“Following this, another conference 


‘was held at the National Economic 
Council under the auspices of the 
Council, the Ministry of Industries 
and the Executive Yuan. This was 
conducted in Chinese in order that 2 
larger group might take part.” 
— and Forestry Notes, May, 
935. 


Cooperatives:— | 
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Fascism and the Churches:—“The | cotted, open-air meetings of Protest- 
Catholic Church, the ‘Body of Christ’, ant churches interfered with, the act- 
is to be — not in = opposition, ivities of the Salvation Army ham- 
but among the most ardent support- pered, (during our visit the Army 
ers of the (Fascist) regime. Th2 | was forbidden to hold its usual meet- 7 
Pope has called Mussolini the ‘Man ings in Rome, Naples, Turin or 
of God’ (‘Uomo di Dio’) and the | Milan); Protestant station missions 
Bishop of Messina blesses his depart- for girls have been closed compuls- 
is — orily, Protestant missions and even 
‘Saviour. in return, Mussolini has visits by Protestant pastors prohibit- 
ed in the colonies, and the British 
outside the Vatnolie churc reaks Bible Society forbidden to publish its 
copie, and of increasing financial difficul- 
his ties, the Protestant churches are in 
to extrensety P rece rious position 
province; in Venice the cooperation fighting for their lives. In order to 
she preserve themselves they, too, are 
is close, employment being lost and ti the f o the Suan 
exile on religious and political issues ome are cutting o be 
alike. A systematic campaign is be- contacts with foreign countries, les 
ing waged for the suppression of | those contacts should have a weak- 
Protestantism. The Catholic organ, ening effect on the national morale, 
‘’Osservators Romano’, frequently | and are carefully refraining from 
publishes violent and unfair attacks -_ criticising anything fascist.” Inter- 
on Protestant churches. Organ- national Fellowship of Reconciliation, 


izations like the Y.M.C.A. are boy- 


— 


Quarterly News Letter, April, 1935. 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. C. W. Allan is a missionary of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. 
He is General Secretary of the Christian Literature Society, Shanghai. He 
arrived in China in 1895. 


Mr. Sherwood Eddy was for long connected with the Y. M. C.A. He is now 


engaged in conducting campaigns in various parts of the world. 

Dr. Lim Boon Keng is President of Amoy University, Amoy, Fukien. 

Miss Alice Gregg is a member of the American Church Mission. She is at 
present on furlough. She acted as secretary of the National Commission 
of Religious Education last year. She arrived in China in 1916. 

Rev. Francis G. Healey is a member of the English Presbyterian Mission located 
at Yungchun, Fukien. 

Rev. H. A. Wittenbach, B.A., is a missionary of the Church Missionary Society 
located in Canton, Tung. He arrived in China in 1923. 


Dr. W. H. Dobson, M.D. is a member of the American Presbyterian Mission, 


North, located in Yeungkong, Tung. He arrived in China in 1897. 
Rt. Rev. D. T. Huntington, D.D. is a Bishop of the American Church Mission 
located in Anking, An. He arrived in China in 1914. 


Rev. D. C. Graham, A.M., B.D., Ph.D., is a member of the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society located in Suifu, Szechwan. He arrived in 


China in 1911. va 
=o=— | 
Stand, by the Recorder! | 
The Chinese Recorder saw the light as a private enterprise it passed 
in May 1868. Its sixty-seventh birth- under the control of the Presbyterian 


day has passed. Originally started Mission. Press and thence to the pre- 
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sent Editorial Board. After only 
four years of publication it was 
forced to suspend for want of suf- 
ficient support. The ensuing seven- 
teen months of silence is the only 


such period marking its history since 


the resumption of publication in 
January 1874. For sixty-one years 
its record has been unbroken! 

The editors have always been sup- 
ported by their respective boards. To 
celebrate its Jubilee year a fund was 


raised among its readers. This 


amounted to a little over $3,000, and 
became the nucleus on which was 
gradually built up a reserve fund to 
protect the members of the Editorial 
Board against the liabilities of li- 
quidation should that become neces- 
sary. A few small gifts have been 
received from time to time in add- 
ition. But outside the support of the 
editors the Recorder has_ never 
received a subsidy from any board 
or mission organization. It has been, 
so far as general expenses are con- 
cerned, self-sustaining. Considering 
the exigencies continuously confront- 
ing it the Recorder has a meritorious 
record of self-support. 


The peak circulation was reached 
in 1922-28. Since then the circulation 
has gone down in several jumps and 
for varying reasons. The heaviest 
decline in circulation in any one year 
followed the evacuations of 1927. The 
ground then lost has never been re- 
covered. In addition during the last 
few years there has been a steady 
decrease of subscribers on the basis 
of the necessity of cutting down ex- 
penses. As a result the Recorder’s 
income is no longer sufficient to cover 
expenses of publication which during 
the years have unavoidably increased. 
The present subscription rate has 
been maintained since 1923. Expenses 
of publication have increased during 
the same period. Office overhead has 
been reduced to the minimum. While 
drastic action is not at the moment 


necessary the future is uncertain. | 


Unless some improvement takes 
place in the general support of the 
Recorder the situation may become 
serious. To avert this we are asking 
the help of all our widely scattered 
subscribers. These, it should be 
noted, are found all over the world. 
In China the Recorder goes to 221 
centers in 17 provinces, being sub- 


scribed to by members of every pro- 
minent religious persuasion. 


Several ways of helping are hereby’ 
suggested. The tendency of mission- 
aries to suspend their subscription 
while on furlough has greatly in- 
creased during recent years. In 
China, also, there is more of a tend- 
ency than formerly for readers to 
rely on available copies in lieu of 
subscribing themselves. These tend-- 
encies while not restricting in any 
way the range of service of the 
Recorder adversely affect its income. 


One way to help the Recorder 1s | 
for each reader to subscribe when- 
ever possible and for all missionaries 
on furlough to retain the Recorder, 
both to keep in touch with the China 
field and to help maintain its needed 
support. We urge each reader, also, 
to endeavor to secure new subscribers 
or suggest to us names of possible 
subscribers. Furthermore, we _ es- 
pecially request all readers to urge 
their mission boards and the library 
of the seminary or university from 
which they graduated to keep the 
Recorder on file. considerable 
number already do this but many 
more might do so. Any information 
needed in this latter connection may 
be obtained at the editorial office. 


In keeping with present changes in 
Christian work in China the Recorder 
is publishing an increasing number 
of articles written by Chinese. In 
1934 some thirty percent of our con- 
tributors of articles were Chinese. 
This year the percentage will be high- 
er. Our correspondence shows that 
our constituency is vitally interested 
in this feature. This increased pro- 
portion of Chinese thought in the 
Recorder should make it of interest 
to English-speaking Chinese also. 
Bring this to the attention of your 
English-speaking Chinese leaders and 
help increase the number of our 
Chinese subscribers. 


The Recorder aims to serve its con- 
stituency as an open forum. At 10 
time has it been a commercial! enter- 
prise but always an organ of Christ- 
ian opinion and thinking. Our cor- 
respondence furnishes conviction that 
the Recorder must continue. The 
Editorial Board holds the same con- 
viction. But it needs help. Do your 
part! Stand by the Recorder! 
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